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The Literary Week. 


Tue English translation of Prince Bismarck’s Thoughts 
and Recollections, which we shail review next week, is a 
remarkable achievement in publishing. This work, issued 
in two large volumes, containing between them 768 pages, 
has been translated and produced in less than three weeks. 
A staff of about ten translators was organised by the 
editor, Dr. A. J. Butler. Each translator turned out four 
to eight pages a day, and was paid at the rate of 10s. a 
page, a page containing about 320 German words. It isa 
mistake to suppose that Bismarck’s memoirs had to be 
dealt with in MS. They came into Messrs. Smith, Elder’s 
hands partly in a printed and bound book, and partly in 
proofs. The German publishers, the Cottas of Stuttgart 
(of which firm the brothers Adolph and Paul Kriner are 
now the principals), have long had a few copies of the first 
volume in print. 

The idea of the memoirs seems to have originated with 
the Kriiners—not with Prince Bismarck. Nine years ago 
the head of the Cotta firm, Adolph Kriner, asked the 
Prince whether he had any memoirs, and whether in 
that case the Cottas might publish them. Bismarck 
replied that he had no memoirs, and could write none 
so long as he remained in office. After the Prince’s 
retirement Kriéner renewed his request. At that time 
Lothar Bucher, the diplomatist, was Bismarck’s guest at 
Friedrichsruh, and Bucher warmly espoused the publishers’ 
plan, and began taking down notes in shorthand from 
Bismarck’s lips. From time to time, as he felt inclined, 
the Prince dictated episodes in his life. The first volume 
took shape in the winter of 1890-91. Bucher had a busy 
time, taking down notes and stopping to extract dates 
and facts from the Prince. To Kriner Bucher wrote: ‘I 
have written in shorthand from the dictation of His High- 
ness about two hours every morning from September 24 to 
March 28, with the exception of an interval at Christmas. 


~ 


I believe that the Prince has for the time being exhausted 
himself, and that I have now only to direct his attention 
to hiatuses.”” So the work went on. 








Tue Kréners, meanwhile, stuck to their task, which was 
to secure the right to publish the growing work. In this, 
however, they had no great difficulty. Adolph Kriner 
was summoned to Friedrichsruh, and, after the matter had 
been discussed in the house, and during a long walk and a 
drive in the woods, an agreement was effected: the Kriners 
were to publish the book. At that time the Prince thought 
of calling his work ‘‘ Memorabilia.” ‘‘ Memoirs” he did 
not like. At last, Thoughts and Recollections was decided 
on, and the time for the appearance of the book was 
discussed. In August, 1893, the Kriners were summoned 
to the Prince’s sick-chamber. Here, in a few minutes’ 
interview, the Prince formally handed over his MS. to 
them. The work was put into type at once, and thus, to a 
small circle of the initiated, Prince Bismarck’s book was 
virtually published in 1893. The reproduction which we 
give of a few lines of Bismarck’s MS. shows the strength 
and firmness of his writing. He used a pencil, but, soft as 
the lead was, one can see the iron of the man’s will 
coming through. 


One of the Berlin correspondents announces that the 
Kaiser is meditating a book upon his recent travels in the 
Holy Land. If true, this should cause among English 
publishers competition for the translation similar to that 
which was waged over the Bismarck book, 








TnERE appeared in the ‘“ Agony Column” of the Scots- 
man newspaper of Saturday last the following advertise- 
ment : 


OR SALE.—HOUSE, 8 HOWARD PLACE, in which 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON was Born. 
Particulars from Proprietor ——. 


Why it should have been placed in this particular column, 





A SPECIMEN OF BISMARCK’S HANDWRITING, FROM HIS ‘‘ THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS.” 
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instead of under the same newspaper’s stereotyped heading 

“Tleritable Property for Sale,’’ must be left to the 
strike the 
ordinary reader as of a very agonising character. The 
is expected to 


i sagination. The announcement does not 
wlvertised house—which, presumably, 
realise a higher price because of its having been Steven- 
son’s birthplace—is, no doubt, that in which he was born. 
That, however, is all that can be said of it, for Stevenson’s 
parents removed thence in January, 1853, when the future 
novelist was an infant of only two years and two months 
old. When the Stevensons left Howard-place they went 
to Inverleith-terrace, but in May, 1857, they removed to 
17, Heriot-row, and it is with this last house that the 
Edinburgh associations of R. L. 8. are linked. 


In the space of a very short time three Beardsley books 
Mr. Arthur Symons has written an appre- 
ciative monograph for the Unicorn Press; Mr. Robert 


are upon us, 


Ross has pretixed “‘The Eulogy of Aubrey Beardsley” to 
and Mr. Marillier has 
prepared a critical introduction to a collection of drawings 
To these 
works we shall return; but it is worth while here to 


Mr. Smithers’s edition of Volpone ; 
by this artist which Mr. Lane is about to issue. 


mention such a sudden efflorescence. 


Tue publication of Mr. Collingwood’s Life and Letters of 


Lewis Carroll, which was announced for next week, has 
been postponed. This probably is in order that the 
article on ‘‘ Lewis Carroll’s Child-Friends,” which Mr. 
Collingwood has contributed to the current Century, may 
have a run before the book reproduces it. 





Tus article of Mr. Collingwood’s has some charming 
things in it. One we quote: the acrostic sent by Lewis 
Carroll to one of his child-friends, Miss Adelaide Paine, 
with a copy of the JTunting of the Snark, a book he was very 
fond of giving as a present in this way : 


‘Are you deaf, Father William ’” the young man said ; 
‘Did you hear what I told you just now ? 

Excuse me for shouting! Don’t waggle your head 
Like a blundering, sleepy old cow! 

‘A little maid dwelling in Wallington town 
Is my friend, so I beg to remark : 

Do you think she’d be pleased if a book were sent down 
Entitled The Hunt of the Snark?” 


'o 


‘Pack it up in brown paper!” the old man cried, 
‘** And seal it with olive-and-dove. 

I command you to do it!” he added with pride. 

**Nor forget, my good fellow, to send her beside 
‘ Easter Greetings,’ and give ber my love.” 


This was followed by a letter, dated June 7, 1876: 


My pEAR ADELAIDE,—Did you try if the letters at the 
beginnings of the lines about Father William would spell 
anything ’ Sometimes it happens that you can spell out 
words that way, which is very curious. 

I wish you could have heard him when he shouted out, 
“Pack itup in brown paper!” It quite shook the house. 
And he threw one of his shoes at his son’s head (just to 
make him attend, you know), but it missed him. 

He was glad to hear you had got the book safe, but his 
eyes filled with tears as he said: ‘I sent her my love, but 
she never——” He couldn’t say any more, his mouth was 
so full of bones (he was just finishing a roast goose). 
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Mr. Fisner Unwin has sent us an interesting illustrated 
catalogue of the books he has prepared for the present 
It is not only a promise of good reading, but 
good reading in itself. 


season. 


Cottazoration, although it often leads to pleasant 
results, has sometimes the effect of preventing two writers 
each from doing his best work. There are certain authors 
whom we never wish to see working otherwise than 
independently, and among them is Mr. Hichens. The 
Green Carnation, An Imaginative Man, and The Londoners 
are such ample testimony that Mr. Hichens should follow 
his own inclinations in literature that it is depressing to find 
him bracketed with Mr. Wilson Barrett as joint author of 
the novel to be made from Mr. Barrett’s melodrama, “ The 
Daughters of Babylon.” On the other hand, the fact that 
Mr. Barrett’s independent story, The Sign of the Cross, also 
founded on the play of that name, is in its fiftieth thousand, 
is proof of his ability to run alone. 


Tue latest and most daring emanation from Mr. Stead’s 
Mowbray House establishment is the Twentieth Century 
New Testament. This new translation is a concession to 
the “less educated,” and it is nothing more nor less than 
the New Testament presented in current English. The 
translators declare that although the Authorised and 
Revised Versions are valued by cultured people for their 
antique charm, they are difficult or unintelligible to the 
masses. Indeed! Few things are further from the truth. 
The ‘“ Authorised” Version is perfectly understanded of 
the people. The utter failure of the Revised Version 
should have taught the translators of Mowbray House 
that the “less educated” are wedded to the splendid older 
To offer them a Bible written in the language of 
Let us see: 


version. 
the evening press is almost an insult 


Authorised Version. 


And he spake many things 
unto them in parables, saying, 
Behold, a sower went forth to 
SOW ; 

And when he sowed, some 
seeds fell by the way side, 
and the fowls of the air came 
and devoured them up : 

Some fell upon stony places, 
where they had not much 
earth: and forthwith they 
sprung up, because they had 
no deepness of earth : 

And when the sun was up, 
they were scorched; and be- 
cause they had no root, they 
withered away. 

And some fell among 
thorns; and the thorns sprung 
up, and choked them : 

But other fell into good 
ground, and brought forth 
fruit, some an hundredfold, 
some sixtyfold, some thirty- 
fold. 

Who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear, 


** Twentieth Century” Version. 


Then he taught them many 
truths in stories; and in the 
course of his teaching he said 
to them : ; 

** Listen tome. There was 
once a man who went out to 
sow ; and presently, as he was 
sowing, some of the seed fell 
along the path ; and the birds 
came, and ate it up. Some 
of it, too, fell on rocky ground, 
where it had not much soil; 
and having no depth of soil, 
it sprang up at once. When 
the sun rose it was scorched ; 
and as it had no root, it 
withered away. Some of the 
seed fell among thorn-bushes, 
which shot up, and so com- 
pletely choked it, that it gave 
no crop. Some fell into good 
soil; and shooting up and 
growing, gave a crop, yield- 
ing thirty, sixty, or a hundred 
times as much.” 

Then Jesus added: ‘ Let 
every one who has ears to 
listen with, listen.” 
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Here is another example : 
Authorised Version. 
Then said he unto the dis- 
ciples : 
It is impossible but that 
offences will come: but woe 
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** Twentieth Century” Version. 
Jesus said to his disciples : 
It is inevitable that there 

should be hindrances; but 

alas for him who occasions 


them. 

It would be more to his ad- 
vantage if he had been flung 
into the sea with a millstone 
round his neck, than to prove 
a bindrance to even one of 
these lowly ones. 


unto him through whom they 
come ! 

It were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he cast into the 
sea, than that he should offend 
one of these little ones. 
The new translators have made the Parable of the Sower 
read like a tedious experiment in agriculture, and they 
have certainly paid an ill compliment to the twentieth 
century. The twentieth century, we have no doubt, 
will still read the Bible in those pure rhythms of the 
Authorised Version which are consecrated by use and by 
their vigour and intrinsic beauty. 


WE are informed on what seems to be good authority 
that the edition of the Revised Version just issued by the 
University Presses, and described as the American Revised 
Bible, has been published without the knowledge or consent 
of the American Revision Committee, who must not be 
held responsible for its accuracy; and when it is advertised 
(as .it is by the Presses’ agents in the United States) as 
the ‘‘American Revisers’ Edition,” it should not be mis- 
taken for the edition which the surviving members of that 
Committee have been known for some time to be engaged 
in preparing, but which will not be ready for publication 
for several months to come. 


Mr. R. E. Prorwero is succeeded in the chair of the 
Quarterly Review by his brother, Prof. G. W. Prothero, 
who has been Professor of History at Edinburgh since 
1894. Prof. Prothero will bring to the Quarterly Review 
a heavy historical equipment. His Life and Times of Simon 
de Montfort (1877) is a standard text-book. Mr. Prothero 
has also edited Voltaire’s Zouis Quatorze, and has done a 
translation of the first volume of Ranke’s Weltgerchichte 
(1883). A British History Reader, and the “Cambridge 
Historical” series, both of which he edited, are also to be 
put to his credit. Apropos of Prof. Prothero’s principal 
work, that on Simon de Montfort, a correspondent sends 
us a reminiscence : 

In the History School at Oxford in 1891 Prothero was 
one of the examiners, and, as he had written a book on 
Simon de Montfort, called, I think, The Life and Times of 
Simon de Montfort, everyone made up their minds that de 
Montfort was a man to know and several men bought the 
bock. One of them studied the book throughly, and was 
prepared to write a very fine essay on the question when he 
got it. But, alas! the Montfort question was put in the 
form of a comparison between Simon and another man, of 
whom the candidate knew far too little to contrast or 
compare him with anybody ; and so time aud labour were 
wasted—at least, he thought so, 

The two curious things about the change in the editorship 
of the Quarterly Review are that the editor of such a 
publication should accept the post of agent on a great 
landed estate, and that he should be succeeded by a 
brother. 
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Lorp RosEpery’s inaugural address as President of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution took the form of a 
delightful account of the literary statesmen of this country, 
and became, in effect, an eloquent eulogy of Mr. Gladstone. 
We extract some passages : 


I take it to be a fact beyond contradiction that Mr. 
Gladstone was one of the most bookish statesmen that ever 
lived : or, rather, to put it differently and more accurately, 
no one ever attained such eminence as a statesman who 
was essentially so bookish a man. 

Mr. Gladstone, who rode the whirlwind and directed the 
storm of politics, was bookish to an extreme degree. He 
had not, indeed, reached the superlative and morbid form 
of bookishness when a man is called a bookworm. The 
fresh breezes of a thousand active interests prevented such 
a development. 


To first editions, or broad margins, or vellum copies he 
was indifferent. Had he been a very wealthy man, even 
this form of the noble disease might have taken him. 

Mr. Gladstone was a great deal more than a remarkable 
man. He was a number of remarkable men. 

I believe, then, as I said before, nowhere in history, so 
far as I know, is there an instance of so intensely bookish 
a man as Mr. Gladstone, who was at the same time so con- 
summate a man of affairs. 


Anp here are some more miscellaneous remarks : 


Some go so far as to declare that the interviewer and the 
reporter are less the seekers than the sought. 


He [Brougham] was capable each year, not merely of 
delivering the inaugural address [of the E.P.I.], but the 
entire course of lectures, and I verily believe that had he 
been challenged he would have insisted on doing so. 

Once, when I was a child, I was taken to see Hattield. 
In the library we saw a tall, thin figure carrying a huge 
volume. The housekeeper paused in awe, saying: ‘‘ That 
is Lord Robert Cecil.” It was a bookish figure, then out- 
side politics, but now Prime Minister. 

The Blue Book has superseded Homer, and Virgil is 
swamped in ‘‘ The Statesmen’s Year-book.” 

Literature is constantly becoming less and less necessary 
for the politician. 


Yet Lord Rosebery himself continues to combine both 
statecraft and bookishness. And, by the way, what an 
excellent book he will some day write! 


Aproros of Lord Rosebery’s address, we may quote 
from Sir Edward Hamilton’s very excellent little mono- 
graph upon Mr. Gladstone a few passages bearing upon 
his reading habits : 


First and foremost came his passion for reading. He 
read slowly and most conscientiously, He never skipped a 
page oraline. But the number of books through which 
he plodded every year was astounding. The passages with 
which he was struck he marked in the margin with a 
pencil line or with N.B., or with both ; and when he saw 
reason to demur he made use of the Italian conjunction— 
ma. . . . It was Homer whom Mr. Gladstone most 
delighted in reading and studying. To him the “ Iliad” 
and the ‘‘ Odyssey” were, with the exception of the Bible, 
“the greatest works ever composed.” . . . Horace was 
another of his classical loves; and the translation of the 
Odes afforded a great resource to Mr. Gladstone when his 
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eyesight failed him. Theological study was a still greater 
attraction to him; and the works of this nature on which 
he set most store were those of Bishop butler, whom he 
regarded as ‘‘ the greatest and most profound writer among 
the divines and prelates of the Church of England.” 

Poetry of varied kinds appealed to him. He believed 
that the supremacy among poets could not be questioned. 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare were superior to any 
others. The difficulty with him was to whom the fourth 
place should be assigned. For that place he considered 
that there were four competitors — A%schylus, Virgil, 
Milton, and Goethe; and, on the whole, he was inclined 
to give the preference himself to Goethe. 

There was probably no modern British author whom 
Mr. Gladstone admired so much as Walter Scott. The re- 
reading of the Waverley novels was a constant source of 
delight to him through life . . . In his judgment the two 
chefs d’euvre of the series were The Bride of Lammermoor 
and Kenilworth. He believed that A%schylus was the only 
other man who could have written the first; and that the 
second could have been produced by no one else but 
Shakespeare. It is worth noting in connexion with his 
admiration for Walter Scott, that he ranked Lockhart’s 
life of the great novelist ‘‘ the first of all biographies.” 


Some time ago Mr. Eden Philpotts, one of the 
younger school of novelists, wrote a simple, sturdy, 
and very excellent tale of Devonshire folk, which he 
called Children of the Mist. A week or so ago the book 
was highly praised by a critic in the Saturday Review, 
and last week appeared this kindly letter of praise 
and encouragement from one of the older school of 
novelists, and Mr. Philpott’s illustrious forerunner as a 
delineator of human nature on Exmoor—Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore : 

Str,—Knowing nothing of the writer or his works, I 
was simply astonished by the beauty and power of this 
novel, 

But true as it is to life and place, full of deep interest, 
rare humour, and admirable descriptions, it seemed too 
likely to pass unheeded in the crowd and rush and ruck of 
tiction. 

From this dark fate it has escaped, I trust, through 
your warm commendation. If so, a pleasure is in store 
for many, and literature is enriched with a wholesome, 
genial, and noble tale.— Faithfully yours, 

R. D. BLACKMORE. 


Our correspondent, “ R. C.,” of Belfast, who offered a 
year’s subscription to the AcapEmy on condition that we 
would abstain from mentioning a certain astronomer poet 
for a month—an offer which we accepted—sends with his 
cheque the following letter : 

I enclose cheque (13s.) for one year’s subscription to 
your paper, and feel that I have thereby cheaply rendered 
a duty to the literature and common sense of the day. 
Just fancy, four weeks without —! It is unthinkable! 





To this he appends a postscript : 

At first blush you seemed to have the best of the joke; 
but as I have taken your paper regularly, I think the odd 
trick remains this side the water. 

“R. C.” is entitled to the odd trick. His nation ever had 
the best of a joke. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘On the title-page of The 
Gospel Writ in Steel, Mr. Arthur Paterson, the author, is 
credited also with A Son of the Plains and The Man from 
Snowy River. But is this right? In my copy of The 
Man from Snowy River the author’s name is given as 
Arthur B. Paterson. He is a resident in Australia; a 
‘gentleman rider’ and polo-player; and he writes verses 
for the Sydney Bulletin over the pseudonym ‘The Banjo.’ 
Mr. Arthur Paterson, who used to write such excellent 
short stories of ranche life, I have always thought of as 
an English author with vivid recollections of America. I 
should be much interested in learning that he and ‘The 
Banjo’ really are the same.” 


Can any students of the prose of illustrious living 
novelists say offhand who wrote this ?— 

The Weekly Sun is a paper of such distinct literary 
quality that I seldom miss reading it, particularly the 
article entitled ‘“‘ A Book of the Week.” Curiosity often 
leads me to intrude into the columns addressed to women 
only, which I find highly instructive. 

And can any student of the prose of illustrious living 
philosophers say offhand who wrote this ?— 

I think I once told you that you had brought strife into 
one of the most loving families in the country by domestic 
disputes as to the first read of the Sunday Sun. You 
pointed out that the simple remedy was to order of my 
newsagent as many copies of the Sun as there were readers 
at the breakfast table. The happy thought was acted on, 
and no more happy household than ours can now be 
found. 

Our readers may believe it or not, as they like, but in 
the last issue of our contemporary Mr. Thomas Hardy is 
credited with the first extract and Mr. Frederic Harrison 
with the second. 


Tne recreations of literary men take—as a glance at 
Who's Who will show—a variety of shapes; but nowhere 
in that entertaining volume, we believe, does horse-break- 
ing figure. It is rumoured, however, that a writer of 
fiction who has some popularity is now alternating 
chapters of his new novel with desperate encounters with 
two Canadian steeds. 


Aut things considered, it is scarcely surprising that 
membership of the Scottish History Society should be 
greatly sought after. From the financial point of view alone 
it would appear to be an excellent investment ; for, at the 
sale of the library of a member—the late Sheriff Comrie 
Thomson, Q.C.—the other day, a set of the Society’s 
publications brought £28. Now, the Society has been 
in existence only twelve years, and as the annual sub- 
scription is a guinea—in return for which members re- 
ceive its publications without further payment—the late 
Sheriff’s subscriptions would amount to but twelve guineas. 
The rise in value is largely due to the restrictions with 
which the Society has hedged itself: membership, for 
example, is limited to four hundred, and the Society’s 
books are supplied to members only, no member being 
able to obtain more than one copy of each work. The roll 
is now full, and at the present moment there are some 
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eighty applicants for admission. As the average number 
of vacancies each year is only about ten, many of these 
applicants will have to wait a considerable time. 


Wirn The Lear of 
the Steppes Mrs. Con- 
stance Garnett’s trans- 
lation of Turgenev 
reaches its twelfth 
volume. At this point 
it was at one time 
proposed to stop. But 
it has now been 
decided to add two 
more volumes to the 
series. When the 
time comes to sum up 
the whole achieve- 
ment it will be hard to 
overpraise Mrs. Gar- 
nett’s labours. We 
give a late portrait of 
the great novelist. 





IVAN TURGENEYV. 


Setxecrions from the week’s dedications. Mr. F. C. 


Conybeare’s Dreyfus Case : 
To 
LrEvt.-CoLonEL GEORGE PICcQUART, 
The true, the dutiful, the brave, 
This humble volume is inscribed, 
Without that permission which I would fain have obtained, 
But which a military tyranny, 
Immuring him au secret on a false and 
Perfidious charge, 
Has precluded me from even seeking. 


Ian Maclaren’s Rabbi Saunderson: 


To Mrs. WILLIAMSON, 
Of Glenogil, 
Who has inherited 
The gift of Witty Speech, 
And has laid it out at usury, 
To the joy of her friends, 
And the 
Gladdening of Life. 


Mr. Rider Haggard’s vaccination novel, Dr. Therne 


Dedicated 
In all sincerity 
(But without permission) 
To the 
MEMBERS OF THE JENNER SOCIETY. 


Brerwren Mr. Haggard’s new novel, by the way, and 
the stories with which his fame was made, there is all the 
difference in the world. Dr. Therne is sheer polemics, 
Never a lion roars in its pages, never the faintest trace of 
treasure or elephants’ spoor is to be discerned. ‘‘In his 
perplexity,” runs the preface to this piece of fiction- 
pamphleteering, “it has occurred to an observer of these 
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events [the passing of the conscientious objection clauses | 
to try to forecast their natural, and, in the view of many, 
their almost certain end ’’—i.¢., a terrible visitation of the 
dread disease. The climax of the story is the discovery 
that Dr. Therne, the great anti-vaccinator, has been 
secretly vaccinated. The exposure is made at a public 
meeting. The book has melodramatic interest, but for 
ourselves we are conscientious objectors to this kind of 
purposeful fiction. 


Tue following story, which is making a tour of the 
American papers, should amuse Mr. Kipling. It first 
sprang fully armed into the columns of the San Francisco 
Argonaut, and is told there as ‘‘ coming from the lips of an 
American traveller who spent some time in the company of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling in London lately.” The American 
traveller said : 


One afternoon we went together to the Zoo, and, while 
strolling about, our ears were assailed by the most melan- 
choly sound I have ever heard—a complaining, fretting, 
lamenting sound proceeding from the elephant house. 

‘* What’s the matter in there?” asked Mr. Kipling of 
the keeper. 

‘* A sick elephant, sir; he cries all the time; we don’t 
know what to do with him,” was the answer. 

Mr. Kipling hurried away from me in the direction of 
the lament, which was growing louder and more painful. 
I followed, and saw him go up close to the cage, where 
stood an elephant with sadly-drooped ears and trunk. He 
was crying actual tears at the same time that he mourned 
his lot most audibly. In another moment Mr. Kipling 
was up to the bars, and I heard him speak to the sick 
beast in a language that may have been elephantese, 
but certainly was not English. Instantly the whining 
stopped, the ears were lifted, the monster turned his 
sleepy little suffering eyes upon his visitor and put out 
his trunk. Mr. Kipling began to caress it, still speaking 
in the same soothing tone, and in words unintelligible 
to me at least. After a few minutes the beast began 
to answer in a much lowered tone of voice, and evidently 
recounted his woes. Possibly elephants, when ‘‘ enjoying 
poor health,” like to confide their symptoms to sympa- 
thising listeners as much as do some human invalids. 
Certain it was that Mr. Kipling and that elephant carried 
on # conversation, with the result that the elephant found 
his spirits much cheered and improved, The whine went 
out of his voice, he forgot that he was much to be pitied, 
he began to exchange experiences with his friend, and he 
was quite unconscious, as was Mr. Kipling, of the amused 
and interested crowd collecting about the cage. At last, 
with « start, Mr. Kipling found himself and his elephant 
the observed of all observers, and beat a hasty retreat, 
leaving behind him a very different creature from the one 
he had found. 

‘** Doesn’t that beat everything you ever saw ?” ejacu- 
lated a compatriot of mine, as the elephant trumpeted a 
loud and cheerful good-bye to the back of his vanishing 
visitor, and I agreed with him that it did. 

‘‘ What language were you talking to that elephant?’ 
I asked when I overtook my friend. 

‘* Language ’ What do you mean ?”’ he answered, wit 
a laugh. 

‘* Are you a Mowgli ’”’ I persisted; ‘‘and can you talk to 
all those beasts in their own tongues ?” But he only smiled 
in reply. 
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Pror. Dowprn has expressed his opinion of the value of 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s new biography of Shakespeare, with his 
reservations on Mr. Lee’s views about the sonnets, in the 
following sonnet of his own : 


To Mr. Srpney LEE, 


that bestowed upon me a coppie of his Life of Shake-speare. 
Swete Boye, whose name revives dead Astrophell, 
Fame through her goolden trumpe now blows it wide 
With his who, gazing in Conceit’s deepe well, 
Saw Life and Death, and Love yew-crown’d, star-eyed. 
O be thou too a wrestler with old Time, 
Blunt his dread sickle, scatter his red sand! 
Let men of Inde in their outlandish ryme 
Rename thee queinte to men of Samarcand ! 
One globe brawn-shouldher’d, broad-hipp’d Here’les bore ; 
Lightly thou liftest two—of dreame and deed ; 
Is’t not enough, but thou wilt venter more, 
And roll reverting stones that aitches breed ” 
Leave H, and W, //ul/, and 7'horpe for me, 
Who love them not, yet love this fruitfall Lea. 


Epwarp DowpkEn. 


Bibliographical. 


So Miss Rhoda Broughton is once more to be the “serial 
novelist ’’ of Zemple Bar. Let me confess that I have not 
been able to read anything of hers since Belinda (which, I 
fancy, appeared in Mr. Bentley’s miscellany some fourteen 
or fifteen years ago); so that I am no authority on Dr. 
Cupid, Alas!, Mrs. Blyth, A Beginner, Scylla or Charybdis, 
and Dear Faustina, which may, however, be masterpieces. 
What I now wish is that Miss Broughton would give us 
another Cometh up as a Flower and another Not Wisely, but 
Zvo Well, which thrilled so many of us when we were in 
our teens and now send some of us into fits of laughter. 
Miss Broughton ought to have gone on calling her stories 
by such names as Red as a Rose is She and Good bye, 
Sweetheart. The result of her abstinence from such 
nomenclature is that dozens of small rivals have openly 
annexed the notion and run it to death. ‘All can raise 
the flower now ’”—for the good old reason. 


How many more illustrated sop’s Fables are we going 
to have? The demand for them seems insatiable. I have 
no doubt whatever that there will a public for the selected 
Fables which Mr. Kenneth Grahame is to ‘‘ introduce” and 
Mr. Billinghurst “ illuminate ” ; but there was an illustrated 
<Esop only last year, there were two others in 1894 (by Mr- 
Robinson and by Mr. Heighway), and there was one in 
1888 (by Mr. H. J. Ford), and one in 1887 (with “ portable 
morals pictorially pointed” by Mr. Crane). In truth, 
sop has engaged the talents of a surprising number of our 
modern artists—of Caldecott, in 1883; of Ernest Griset, 
in 1874; of Harrison Weir, in 1867; of C. H. Bennett (of 
whom too little is now thought or said), in 1858; of Sir 
John Tenniel, in 1848, and so on, until we get back to the 
days of Bewick. 

The name of Bewick, it is well known, is associated with 
The Natural History of Selborne—of which classic work yet 
another new illustrated issue is now promised us. In this 
case the field cannot be said to be at all fully occupied. 
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There have been almost innumerable editions of White’s 
text, with notes, since 1789, from Sir William Jardine’s in 
1826 to that prefaced by Mr. John Burroughs in 1895 ; but 
pictorial Selbornes are not many. Apart from Bewick, 
there was one, with drawings by Delamotte, in 1875; 
there was another (with 160 “ cuts”) in 1882; and in 
1895 there was an Anglo-American edition, for which Mr. 
L. Johnson did the pictures. A variorum edition of the 
work, with selections from the notes and introductions by 
Jesse, J. G. Wood, Frank Buckland, Richard Jefferies, 
and Burroughs, would be a pleasant possession, were it 
feasible. 

‘Deacon Brodie,” a play in five acts, by W. E. Henley 
and R. L. Stevenson, first faced the footlights at the Prince’s 
Theatre, London, in July, 1884. It had had its inception 
just twenty years previously. ‘‘ Deacon Brodie’s History,” 
writes the author of R. LZ. Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days, 
“‘had early caught Louis’s fancy, and in 1864 [when he 
was only fourteen years old, mark you!}| he showed his 
friend Baildon a drama he had written on it. Louis did 
not desert old friends or the fancies of his youth even on 
paper. ‘Deacon Brodie’ was not forgotten, and was 
re-written later [a good deal later!] with Mr. Henley’s 
collaboration.” ‘The thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,” and, in the case of really original and strenuous 
spirits, they get worked out in due time. 


By the way, one of the two mottoes prefixed to &. L. 
Stevenson's Edinburgh Days isa quotation from the Master’s 
Silverado Squatters: ‘‘The happiest lot on earth is to be 
born a Scotsman.” That sentiment had long before been 
formulated, not by a Scotsman, but by an Englishman— 
Sir Arthur Helps, who makes his Ellesmere, in /riends in 
Council, begin an essay on “The Art of Self-Advance- 
ment”? with the sentence: ‘‘It is desirable, in the first 
place, to be born north of the Tweed.” 

Re-reading Pages from a Private Diary in its neat book 
form, I find the writer attributing to “‘ an exquisite” the 
remark that “he made a point of never doing any work 
between meals.” Ihave always thought that the author 
of this bit of drollery was Mark Twain, who is as far as 
possible from being ‘‘ an exquisite,” I should say. What, 
again, is the matter with Tennyson’s description of March 
as the ‘roaring moon of daffodil and crocus”? Why’is 
the phrase to be accounted one of the poet’s “ failures” ? 
The ‘private diarist” is an amusing gentleman, but I 
object to many of his literary judgments. 


We know what the compilers of catalogues are. It is 
to be hoped that they will not get muddled over Prof. 
Max Miiller’s Ramakrishna, and mix him up with the 
T. Ramakrishna who is responsible for Lays of Ind 
(1886 and 1896) and Life in an Indian Village (1891). 
The latter’s full name, I believe, is T. Ramakrishna 
Pillai. 

The reprint of George Herbert’s Country Parson, which 
the Rev. H. C, Beeching is editing, should be welcome to 
many. So far as my knowledge goes, there have been 
very few separate editions of the work. ‘Lhere are records 
of three such issues in the first three decades of this cen- 
tury, but that seems all. 

Tue Booxworm. 
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Reviews. 


Mr. Lee’s Brief. 


A Life of William Shakespeare. 
Elder & Co. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Lee’s book had better, we think, have been two 
books. It falls naturally asunder into two parts, of 
different aim and conceived in a different spirit. The 
bulk of the volume is a reprint, carefully revised and 
somewhat enlarged, of the exact and judicious biography 
of Shakespeare which Mr. Lee wrote for the Dictionary 
over whose destinies he presides. This is an admirable 
piece of work, and should at once take rank as the 
standard life of the poet for this generation. It will 
not, of course, prevent the literary student from con- 
sulting the rich harvest of documents stored up in his 
Halliwell-Phillipps, and the young lady who attends Ex- 
tension lectures will perhaps prefer something which gar- 
nishes the dry bones of fact with a little more license of 
sentimental conjecture; but the ordinary reader who, 
without being a specialist, wants the facts themselves 
conveniently sifted and temperately stated, will certainly 
attain his desires more readily in Mr. Lee’s pages than 
elsewhere. 

With one exception the section on the Sonnets has been 
entirely re-written since it appeared in dictionary form. 
It now occupies a somewhat disproportionate part of Mr. 
Lee’s space, and the manner in which it is treated seems 
to us barely in keeping with the rest of the book. The 
fact is, that in handling this subject Mr. Lee has changed 
his réle. Elsewhere a recorder of facts, and a register 
and judge of other men’s conjectures, here he has a con- 
jecture of his own to expound. It is, as we shall see 
presently, a very interesting and possibly a just conjecture. 
But, all the same, we think that it should have been stated 
and discussed in a treatise of its own, and not allowed to 
deflect its author from the more neutral attitude towards 
conflicting theories of the Sonnets, which would have better 
suited the present work. 

Let us, however, take Mr. Lee’s own theory on its merits. 
It is urged with great ability, and supported by a wide 
knowledge both of sixteenth century sonnet literature in 
England and on the Continent, and of the bibliographical 
details of Elizabethan publishing. In the first place, 
Mr. Lee resumes the now familiar, and to our mind con- 
vincing, arguments against the once popular identification 
of the object of the Sonnets with William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke. He shows, as has been shown before, that 
Mary Fitton was not “black,” and that there is the very 
slightest proof, outside the Sonnets, for supposing that 
Shakespeare and Pembroke were in relations of any kind. 
He makes it clear, by a careful discussion of the various 
senses attached by Elizabethan usage to the word ‘‘ will,” 
that there is no need to discover a cryptic personal allusion 
in the sonnets which ring changes upon that word. And 
he points out that the bulk of the Sonnets were probably 
written at a date when Pembroke was a lad of fourteen 
and buried in the country. Mr. Lee’s destructive criticism 
does not stop here ; he does not dethrone Pembroke merely 
to set up Southampton; for while he finds in the Sonnets 
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indications of Shakespeare’s relations to an object of his 
poetical praise, who was probably Southampton, he will 
not admit that these relations were necessarily closer than 
those of poet to patron, or that the Sonnets are a drama of 
Shakespeare’s love affair with the dark lady and his 
betrayal by his friend, or, in fact, that they were the 
reflection of his inner or emotional life at all. He conceives 
them to be almost entirely exercises in a mode; and, in 
an interesting chapter on ‘‘The Borrowed Conceits of the 
Sonnets,” he shows how closely, for all their genius, they 
reproduce the themes and much even of the phraseology 
of the whole catena of earlier sonnetteers. 


This view has, of course, been urged before, and to 
our mind it rests upon a misconception. Mr. Lee seems 
to think that sonnets cannot have at the same time a 
conventional form and a personal intention. We main- 
tain that they can, and that in the cases of at least 
the four greatest of the Elizabethan sonnetteers, excluding 
Shakespeare — that is to say Spenser, Sidney, Daniel, 
and Drayton—they did. Why not, then, in the case of 
Shakespeare also? Moreover, though we have no theory 
to grind, and regard the problem of the Sonnets as by no 
means solved, we are not disposed to agree with Mr. Lee 
when he denies that the dramatic narrative which other 
critics have believed them to enclose is anything but an 
illusion. The narrative seems to be there, substantially 
as Prof. Dowden and the rest work it out; and we doubt 
whether this can be the result of the chance juxtaposi- 
tion of individual sequences. Moreover, there is nothing 
a priort impossible or even very unusual about it. The 
central incident—the relation of the two friends to the one 
mistress—is independently witnessed to by that enigmatic 
book, Willobie his Avisa, which may well give just so 
much as was known to the outside world of that same 
story of which the Sonnets reveal or conceal the true 
inwardness, 

Mr. Lee devutes much ingenuity and pains to explaining 
the mysterious ‘‘Mr. W. H.” of the famous dedication. 
He believes that he has found him in a certain William 
Hall, who was, like Thomas Thorpe himself, a somewhat 
obscure stationer of the day. Mr. Lee conceives that this 
man was lucky enough to procure the “copy” of the 
Sonnets, made over the bargain to Thorpe, and received the 
dedication for his pains. The conjecture does not strike 
us as very convincing Mr. Lee does not show that any 
business relations existed between Hall and Thorpe, for 
the fact that they both happened to employ the same 
printer can hardly be regarded as such. Moreover, one 
does not see why, if Hall ever had the Sonnets, he should 
not have published them himself, instead of transferring 
them to Thorpe. Nor does the actual phraseology of the 
dedication agree very well with Mr. Lee’s theory of it. 
That ‘“begetter,” in Thorpe’s affected English, might 
perhaps mean “ procurer” may be admitted; the real 
cruz is in the words in which ‘‘ Mr. W. H.” is wished 
“that eternity promised by our ever-living poet.” ‘The 
only natural interpretation of this phrase is that the object 
of the dedication and the object of the Sonnets are one 
and the same person. And so we believe it to be. As 
to ‘“W. H.” it might be ‘ William Herbert,” if other 
reasons did not make it impossible that the Sonnets 
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should be addressed to him. It might conceivably be 
an inversion for ‘‘Henry Wriothesley.” In any case 
we disagree with Mr. Lee when he says that it could 
not be Pembroke (or, we suppose, Southampton either), 
because a peer is not properly addressed by the initials of 
his Christian name and his surname. This would surely 
cause no difficulty, if the whole thing was a mystification. 
Or Thorpe may simply have taken the initials from the 
headings of the Sonnets themselves, as he found them in 
his MS. He may never have known himself who ‘‘ W. H.” 
was. If Mr. Lee says that Shakespeare could never have 
put ‘““W. H.” if he meant “ Lord Pembroke” or “ Lord 
Southampton,” we would point out that the use of a 
title was by no means so invariable at the time as this 
would imply. Daniel, for instance, heads one of his 
sonnets to ‘‘M. P.,” and that this means ‘‘ Mary, Countess 
of Pembroke” seems to be shown by a stanza of the Civil 
Wars, in which he directly addresses her as ‘‘ Mary Pem- 
broke.” This is net a direct parallel, but at least it shows 
some want of uniformity in courteous usage. 

The real fact is, that it is idle to champion any theory of 
the Sonnets on their personal side, and that in trying to 
do so Mr. Lee has fallen into the same trap of unsupported 
conjecture that has waylaid his predecessors. And in 
doing so he has damaged his book, by mixing up this very 
hypothetical matter with what is, in other respects, a 
singularly well-informed and reasonable statement of the 
ascertained facts of Shakespeare’s life. All the data con- 
cerning the Sonnets are so exceedingly nebulous and 
elusive that we cannot but feel that the wiser course 
would have been a complete suspension of judgment. 
Thus Mr. Lee would have increased the authority even if 
he had diminished the attractiveness of his book. 


A Theory of Gypsies. 


Gypsy Folk- Tales. (Hurst & 


Blackett. 12s.) 
Mr. Groome, that accomplished scholar in the “ matters 
of Egypt””—an ‘‘ Egypt” more mysterious than the Land 
of the Sphinx—succinctly formulates his thesis thus : 


By Francis Hindes Groome. 


The gypsies quitted Inlia at an unknown date, pro- 
bably taking with them some scores of Indian folk-tales, 
as they certainly took with them many hundreds of Indian 
words. By way of Persia and Armenia, they arrived in the 
Greek-speaking Balkan Peninsula, aud tarried there for 
several centuries, probably disseminating their Indian folk- 
tales, and themselves picking up Greek folk-tales, as they 
certainly gave Greek the Rémani word bakht, “ fortune,” 
and borrowed from it paramisi, ‘‘ story,” and about a 
hundred more terms. From the Balkan Peninsula they 
have spread since 1417, or possibly earlier, to Siberia, 
Norway, Scotland, Wales, Spain, Brazil, »nd the countries 
between, everywhere probably disseminating the folk-tales 
they started with and those they picked up by the way, 
and everywhere probably adding to their store. 

The theory is plausible and moderate: Mr. Groome does 
not claim that the gypsies have been either the exclusive, 
or even the greatest, carriers of folk-tales, but merely that 
they have played that part, or fulfilled that function, to 
an extent considerable indeed, and most worth the atten- 
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tion of those devoted to this branch of anthropology. 
Enthusiastic folklorists might say, though Mr. Groome 
does not, that the gypsies were specially ‘‘ designed ” with 
certain instincts, nomadic and conservative, for the express 
purpose of transmitting and diffusing folk-tales ; that their 
teleological raison d’étre was to be the médrchen messengers 
of mankind. Mr. Groome is not so romantically unscien- 
tific as to maintain that; but he has insisted upon an 
element in the fascinating problem of “origin and diffu- 
sion” with which the learned have to reckon. That 
problem is not the less fascinating in the eyes of the 
present unlearned writer because he firmly believes it to 
be incapable of solution. 

Here are gypsy folk-tales Turkish, Roumanian, from the 
Bukowina, Transylvanian, Slovak, Moravian, Bohemian, 
Polish, English, Welsh, winding up with “ Scottish 
Tinker” stories. Apart from the exceeding interest of 
having these well-chosen tales grouped, compared, analysed, 
and otherwise aptly presented, there is little of absolutely 
novel interest, except in the Welsh gypsy section. In so 
saying, we of course except Mr. Groome’s most masterly 
introduction, which is a brilliant and delightful piece of 
work. The special interest of the Welsh gypsy section is 
twofold. In the first place, Wales, rich in folklore in general, 
in traditions and usages, myths and superstitions, of great 
anthropological value, is poor in the fulk-tale—not, perhaps, 
so poor as is sometimes asserted, but certainly poor. In 
the second place, the gypsies of Wales are a body which 
has long escaped notice and study. Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
who claims them as the most remarkable of British gypsies, 
regrets that Borrow, so accomplished both in Romani and 
Welsh, never turned his attention tothem. And now Mr. 
Groome, with the assistance of his friend Mr. Sampson, of 
University College, Liverpool, gives us some twenty— 
what? Not Welsh folk-tales, necessarily; but certainly 
Welsh gypsy folk-tales, taken down from the recitation or 
transcribed from the MS. of Welsh and Rémani-speaking 
gypsies. And here comes in the inevitable question, Are 
these stories true gypsy-carried tales, preserved by gypsies 
who have become Welsh, or are they genuine, native 
Welsh stories caught up by those gypsies, but forgotten 
and lost by the Welsh? It is not enough to say that, in 
the absence of Welsh versions or parallels, the gypsies of 
Wales must be credited with their origination: Wales 
must have once possessed folk-tales now perished or not 
yet discovered, and these Welsh gypsy tales may be part 
of that vanished store. Of the seventy-six tales in Mr. 
Groome’s collection, the vastly greater number have 
parallels or analogues in “‘gorgio” tongues and races; 
and it seems improbable that any amount of research or 
argument will be able to establish the priority of claim on 
either side. Further, accepting as we do the great plausi- 
bility and likelihood of Mr. Groome’s contention, we 
cannot but see its limitations; it may account for, so to 
speak, the historical origin of many stories, but it does not 
touch the far more important question, what is the ‘ philo- 
sophy,” the fundamental meaning, of the apparent beliefs 
underlying the stories? Say that in Iceland or Brazil we 
find practically identical tales ; that we have good reason to 
believe that the tale in its first form was Indian; and that 
gypsies have been the means of its circulation: it is deeply 
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interesting, but it does not explain what we most long to 
know. We want to know what is the significance of the 
fact that Indians invent, Icelanders and Brazilians accept, 
a tale full of details, full of beliefs and practices which 
we find among Zulus and Samoans, Japanese and Pata- 
gonians. Oral transmission of folk-tales must take place 
in historic times, though the term “historic” is capable of 
very wide extension; but oral transmission of the gypsy 
kind, at least, does nothing to explain the essential matter 
of the tales, merely their accidental form. Tales of which, as 
tales, we can account for the prevalent form or forms 
tell us of such things as the marriage of the sun and moon; 
so do the most degraded—or least elevated—of savage 
races quite beyond any historical sphere of influence by 
oral transmission ; so also do children in the nurseries of 
London or Paris, before ever they have learned their 
unconscious lore from fairy-tales. Mr. Lang is in the 
right of it: folk-tales must hold in solution that instinctive 
philosophy which is the first thought and word of man 
upon the universe. And this aspect of the matter, far 
from lessening, rather enhances the charm of folk-tales. 
Mr. Groome’s tales are excellent reading, quite apart from 
their anthropological bearings ; but for some readers upon 
whom anthropology, that blessed word, has cast its spell 
—sometimes its glamour, so that they see the thing which 
is not—these gypsy stories speak of primeval man and of 
his origin. 

We share Mr. Groome’s regret and chagrin at the cessa- 
tion of the Gypsy Lore Journal. This country is behind 
the rest of Europe in the serious study of that mysterious 
people. In past times they have been generally classed 
and confused with the “sturdy rogue,” the stroller and 
pedlar, the itinerant cutpurse and footpad, the “ canting” 
tribe at large. The Justice Shallows and Squire Westerns 
were not of a nice discrimination in these matters, and 
abler wits were not much nicer. Ben Jonson’s Welsh and 
Irish Masques show him honestly trying to put some true 
Welsh and Irish character into his work: his Gypsy 
Masque is a jumble of tinkers and fortune-tellers, and 
linen-snatchers and poultry-poisoners, with nothing of the 
essential gypsy, despite the ‘Princes of Aigypt” with 
their ‘‘ tawny faces.” Its sole point of interest lies in its 
mention of Flintshire and Chester, and the buby ‘“‘ rock’d 
in a cradle of Welch cheese, like a maggot.” Jonson may 
have had a purpose in these Welsh touches. Izaak 
Walton shows a finer sense of distinctions: ‘ On the other 
side of this hedge sat a gang of gypsies, and near to them 
sat a gang of beggars.” He speaks of the secrets belong- 
ing to their ‘mysterious government,” and notes “ the 
faithfulness of one gypsy to another.” Plainly, he under- 
stood something of genuine gypsydom. Most writers 
have been as the learned Spelman, who, after calling them 
a most infamous race of imposturs, Britannias nostras ut 
Europam reliquam pervolans, extremely disgusting in all 
respects, observes: ‘‘ Linguam, ut exvtici magis videantur, 
fictitiam blaterant . . . linguam hane Germani ‘ Rotwelch,’ 
quasi rubrum Wallium, id est barbarismum, Angli ‘ Canting’ 
nuncupant.” This is an odd medley of truth and error: 
ut exotici, for example, is the precise truth, but videantur 
should be maneant. In Blackstone’s Commentaries, though 
varivus early appearances of gypsies in Western Europe, 
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under various forms of the names Zingari and Cingani, &c., 
long before 1517, had been chronicled, we are treated to 
the story of a preposterous eponymous hero, “ Zinganeus.” 
He headed the Egyptians who rejected the Sultan Selim’s 
rights of conquest, and ultimately dispersed in companies 
throughout the world under the name of Zinganis. In 
fact, every variety of nonsense has been written about the 
gypsies; and they are few who, with Glanvil’s and 
Arnold’s scholar-gypsy, have learned by experience that 
this people is not a thievish set of vagabonds and hum- 
bugs, and nothing more, but one capable of teaching even 
Oxford. (Why did Glanvil omit the story when he issued 
his “‘ Vanity of Dogmatising”’ under the title—suggestive 
of Mr. Balfour—Scepsis Scientifica ?) 

Mr. Groome’s introduction and notes are very full: one 
or two points occur for remark. In the Scottish-Tinker 
tale of ‘‘ The Brown Bear” occurs what he rightly calls a 
“ splendid wrestling match”; he notes its omission in a 
Welsh gypsy variant as a point of inferiority, and observes 
that Curtin’s well-known Irish collections offer ‘‘ a curious 
parallel.” He seems to have overlooked the three 
parallels in Mr. Larminie’s Irish work, which show that 
the description is a stereotyped or standing one. We 
quote the first: ‘‘ He and the hag struck together, till he 
made hard of the soft, and soft of the hard, and made the 
fresh-water wells in the middle of the gray stones. From 
the hollows of the world to the heights of the world they 
came to look on at the fight between them.” Again, 
Mr. Groome notes that the Welsh gypsy variant of this 
story lacks ‘‘the inexhaustible whisky-bottle, loaf, and 
cheese,” while “ the occurrence of a bear in each, though 
with marked differences, can hardly be accidental.” He 
does not mention Dr. Douglas Hyde’s Irish variant, 
“The Well of D’Yerree-in-Dowan,” with its inex- 
haustible bottle inscribed ‘“‘ Water for the World,” and its 
loaf, ‘‘ Bread for the World”: while, for a bear, it has 
‘‘a little garraun the size of a goat.” Kennedy also 
gives an Irish variant. In truth, it seems probable, that 
while many folk-tales, or incidents in them, lack parallels 
altogether, or have but one or two, that is due to the 
chances of time: they had them in abundance once, or 
have them still, but undetected. Naturally enough, the 
study of folklore, as now understood, began late: and our 
modern interest in races once despised or oppressed. The 
epithets for gypsy in that rare and amusing book, Poole’s 
English Parnassus, 1677, are ‘‘ straggling, wandering, 
cheating, juggling, cogging, subtile, babling, dancing, 
careless, nimble, thievish, swarthy, fulsome, black, nasty, 
ugly ’—epithets one would not apply to an Armenian 
Jew in the Levant upon concluding a bargain. Shade of 
Borrow! This is far from the spirit which inspired 
Emerson’s ‘‘ Romany Girl” : 


The wild air bloweth in our lungs, 
The keen stars twinkle in our eyes, 
The birds gave us our wily tongues, 
The panther in our dances flies. 


Whatever has been lost to us by past ignorance, the 
gypsies, at least, like the poor, we shall have always with 
us. Nay, they may survive us, for, as Sir Thomas Browne 
wrote of them, “‘ when they will be lost, or whether at all 
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again, is not without some doubt; for unsettled nations 
have outlasted others of fixed habitations.” 

Our thanks and compliments to Mr. Groome, with one 
question. Brand observes of the gypsies or ‘‘swarthy 
itinerants”’ that ‘such sort of people are called faws in 
Northumberland, a word of which I know no etymon, 
unless it be derived from feaw, ‘foul,’ ‘ugly’ (see the 
Glossary to the View of the Lancashire Dialect, where feaw 
whean is rendered an ugly woman).” The word whean is 
obviously interesting; but is there any truth in the 
derivation of the famous Scottish gypsy uname Faa? In 
other words, is Faa a Romani, North Country, or Scottish 


word ? 


The Letters of a Princess. 

Letters of Princess Elizabeth of England, Written for the most 
part to Miss Louisa Swinburne. Edited by Miss Swin- 
burne’s Great Nephew, Philip Ch. Yorke. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s.) 

A virrvous woman, and her price far above rubies! The 

princess was not a mistress of the literary graces; she had 

no wit; and her jokes were of the simple domestic kind. 








PRINCESS ELIZABETH, LANDGRAVINE OF HESSE-HOMBURG. 
From the Picture by Herr J. Voiut. 


Her life was oxtraordinarily uneventful, and though Europe 
was in an intellectual and political ferment during the 
larger part of it, no echoes from the outer world ever 
break the monotony of her pages. The book has charm 
of a sort—the simple revelation of a very commonplace 
character in a very commonplace setting. In appearance 
she was stout and not attractive. In her girlhood she had 
declared ‘‘she should marry whenever she found an oppor- 
tunity of doing so”; but the opportunity did not come 
till the poor lady was forty-eight. On the death of the 
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Princess Charlotte, in 1817, there was a lack of heirs to the 
Crown, and ‘‘to meet the possible danger to the State,” 
says the satirical Mr. Yorke, ‘the Royal Princes threw 
themselves manfully into the gap, and with a noble spirit 
of patriotism set about their arduous duties of procuring 
heirs to strengthen the succession.” The three royal 
dukes all married within a few months, and the Princess 
Elizabeth followed their example. Her husband was a 
very little German princeling, the landgrave of Hesse- 
Homburg, and in contemporary writings he fares badly. 
“The Queen had yesterday a drawing-room to exhibit the 
Prince of Hesse,” says Lady Jerningham. ‘They 
immersed him several times in a warm bath to make him 
a little clean, and kept him three days from smoking.” 
FitzGerald speaks of him as “an unpleasing husband, 
a gross corpulent German of enormous dimensions. He 
used to fall asleep at the theatre and snore, and his 
popular nickname was ‘Humbug.’ He has about £300 
per annum.” But the poor prince seems really to have been 
an excellent person, a good soldier of simple domestic 
tastes, and he and his wife lived very happily. The honey- 
moon did not bore him so much as he expected, for ‘‘he 
passed all the time in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
smoking in the conservatory.” 

The early letters written by the Princess in her girl- 
hood are to us the most pleasing, for they give a picture of 
that most undistinguished court of which Miss Burney is 
our chronicler. In one letter she encloses a Vocabulary of 
Fashion, which, if it is her own work, shows a wit of 
which we find no further traces. ‘‘ Conscience” is ‘‘ Some- 
thing to swear by’; ‘‘ Day”’ is ‘“‘Night”’; “Night,” ‘* Day”; 
“Dinner” is‘ Supper”; ‘‘ Dressed,” “‘ Half-naked” ; “Pay” 
is ‘‘ Only applied to Visits’; ‘‘ Christianity ” is ‘‘ Having a 
Pew at Church” ; “Time” is only applied to Music, and 
‘* Vice’’ to horses ; ‘‘ Undress”’ is ‘‘ Complete clothing,” and 
“Work” is a ‘“‘ Vulgarism.” Stories of the King’s ill- 
nesses and the various attempts on his life are told with 
anxious prayers. She writes to Lady Llarcourt, that 
“seeing u bit of the vertebra of poor Charles the First, 
whose body was discovered yesterday, made her sick and 
ill. It was wonderful how much of it was perfect; the 
form of the face, the back of the head, the hair clothed 
with blood, and the head laid down on to the throat in the 
coffin. The delight of all ranks that the body is found is 
striking.”” She congratulates herself innocently that she 
is no musician, ‘for tho’ a great accomplishment, it draws 
you into such very unpieasant society”; and in the next 
letter she goes into raptures over “the addition of two 
young handsome beaux to our society.” 

The letters to Miss Louisa Swinburne, which form the 
larger part of the book, are written entirely from the 
new home at Homburg, where the elderly bride soon 
settled down to the ways of German domesticity. On the 
whole they have very little interest. They gossip about 
unimportant people and little matters of housewifery, and 
the Princess is lost in the German frau. She is eminently 
sensible. ‘I well know that the verse in Scripture I have 
followed all my life I have found myself the better for, 
‘Study to be quiet,’ and mind your own business; the 
fashion now is to decide and judge for one’s neighbours, 
which I never will do.” Her small niece falls ill with 
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scarlet fever, and amuses her aunt ‘by sending word that 
all her dolls have got the Fever, that she had put all their 
cloaths in the fire, and would take care that all should be 
aired for fear of infection.” She is not entirely superior 
to scandal, and welcomes gladly any news of the famous 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, the mistress of George IV. She censures 
the “ wicked goings-on of the fashionable Naughties” with 
a faint air of regret, as if she desired to hear more of their 
escapades. Once she is stirred by politics. ‘Two horrid 
Radicals are come in for Brighton,” she writes; ‘ how 
shameful!” Her household arrangements seem to have 
been of the plainest. She laments the breaking-down of 
a table and the smashing of some of her ornaments, and 
she goes into transports about her new carpets. And then 
as she grows older she becomes more domestic than ever. 
At times there is a glimpse of the outer world. ‘There is 
a young Jerningham here whv is learning his profession 
of a soldier with the Grenadier Guards, beautiful.” But in 
the main it is gossip about her friends and relations, the 
details of her household, and little moral reflections—the 
mild interests of a lady in those amiable turbaned days. 

One may doubt whether the letters were worth giving to 
the world, but Mr. Yorke has done his share of the work 
with care and judgment. 


An Excursion in the Epic. 


The Successors of Homer. By W. C. Lawton. 
5s.) 


In a sense every Greek poet of the whole delightful fellow- 
ship is a successor of Homer. Not merely that his name 
was the first to disengage itself in the dawn of civilisation 
from the mists of heroic minstrelsy, but also that, so long 
as Greek literature endured at all, his dominant influence 
never waned. From the pceets of the Attic prime to the 
poets of the Alexandrian dotage they ail draw from him; 
they are all his disciples. In the pleasant little book 
before us, Prof. Lawton does not give quite so liberal an 
extension to his theme. He limits himself to the more 
immediate developments of the great epic impulse, and sets 
out to trace to its last reverberations the ebbing tide of 
hexameter verse of which the //liad and the Odyssey were 
the full flood. The epic tradition, together with a rising 
lyric tradition not handled here, covers the interspace of 
four or five centuries between Homer, who may be some- 
what vaguely located in the tenth or ninth century B.c., 
and the great tragic poets who illumined Athens in the 
fifth. Much, unfortunately, of the literature of this period 
is, subject to Egyptian excavations, irretrievably lost: 
much of it is only preserved in tantalising fragments, 
embedded, for some purpose of illustration, in the treatises 
of archeologists and grammarians. And it must frankly 
be said that it is not, much of it, of the very first water. It 
is a little formal, a little uninspired, a little derivative: it 
lacks, except by rare “‘ interims and conveying gusts,” the 
divine affatus. Nevertheless, it has its interest, and Prof. 
Lawton’s thought of devoting a book to the popular treat- 
ment of it is quite to be commended. He touches his sub- 
ject with a light hand, and without pedantry. The 
necessary learning is at his fingers’ ends, but is never 
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obtruded ; and by combining liberal translation with lucid 
exposition he has succeeded in the difficult task of giving 
his information in an entertaining shape without detracting 
from its dignity or its accuracy. As an example of Prof. 
Lawton’s considerable powers as a translator we may, 
perhaps, like his version of the passage in the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter, where the sorrowing goddess is led by a 
train of maidens to the hall of Keleos and Metaneira: 


Such were her words. With a nod did the goddess assent, 
and the maidens 

Filled their shining urns with water, and bore them ex- 
ultant. 

Nimbly they came to their father’s strong-built mansion, 
and quickly 

Told their mother of all they bad seen and heard ; and the 
mother 

Straightway bade them invite her to come, at wages 
unbounded. 

Then did the maidens—as deer, or as calves in the season 
of springtime 

Gambol the méudows along, when delighted at heart with 
the pasture— 

So they darted, uplifting the folds of their beautiful 
garments, 

Down by the hollowed way for the wagons: their tresses 
about them, 

Like to the crocus blossom, were floating over their 
shoulders, 

There, at the side of the way, they found the illustrious 
goddess 

Where they had left her before. 
of their father 

They led onward; and she—distressed in spirit—bebind 
them 

Followed along, with her face close veiled; and her 
garments about her 

Duskily fell in waves to the glistening feet of the goddess. 

Soon to the palace of Zevs-supported Keleos came they. 


Then toward the house 


The hexameters do not move quite rapidly enough—they 
rarely will in English — but otherwise it is a happy 
rendering. 

The poems dealt with by Prof. Lawton fall readily into 
four groups. Earliest, both in date and in their relation to 
Homer, come those which make up the so-called Epic Cycle. 
The majority of these were’written to complete and con- 
nect the Jliad and the Odyssey by treating of those parts 
of the complete Trojan myth not included in the two 
masterpieces. But they need not detain us long, as they 
unfortunately only survive in meagre fragments and bald 
prose paraphrases. They are chiefly interesting as being 
the probable source from which the later poets delved 
stories of the Trojan was unknown to Homer. The story 
of the Judgment of Paris, for instance, came from the 
Cypria, those of Laocoon and of the Madness of Ajax from 
the Aithiopis. 

Unlike the poems of the Epic Cycle, those attributed to 
Hesiod have come down to us in a more or less complete 
form. Prof. Lawton is not enthusiastic about Hesiod. ‘A 
homely, unheroic figure,” he says, ‘is naively and plainly 
revealed to us, dwelling in his humble village home at 
Beeotian Ascra.” The Works and Days, in fact, though 
epic in manner, is hardly epic in substance. It belongs to 
that class of poems of which the Georgics is the pre- 
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eminent example, poems which concern themselves with 
matters that really belong to the sphere of prose. It 
recalls Thomas Tusser’s lundred Points of Husbandry, or 
the Popish Kingdom of Barnaby Googe. In it Hesiod sets 
himself to describe the daily life of a Greek husbandman, 
the process of the seasons, the cycle of agricultural labours: 
It is not, however, in reality quite such an arid poem as 
this description suggests. It has some redeeming pastoral 
touches, and it has some agreeable digressions and irrele- 
vancies where the Muse gets from time to time a chance. 
We owe to Hesiod fine versions of the myths of Pro- 
metheus and of Pandora, and the famous description of the 
five great Ages: the Golden, the Silvern, the Bronze, the 
Heroic, and the Iron. Hesiod, indeed, seems to have had 
a taste for formalising Greek mythology into cosmogonic 
and theogonic systems. His second work—if it is his, 
which seems doubtful—describes the growth of Earth out 
of Chaos, and gives the myth, so scandalous to the later 
Greek taste, of the devouring of his children by Cronos, 
and of the final triumph over him by Zeus. This work 
also, known as the Theogony, contains many later legends 
and an even better handling of Prometheus than that in 
the Works and Days. 

Finer, as poetry, than anything in Hesiod are the 
Homeric Hymns. These are not, according to Prof. 
Lawton, hymns in the proper sense of the word: they 
did not form part of any liturgy, but were rather preludes 
written for the solemn recitations of the Homeric poems 
given by the rhapsodists in the halls of the Achewan kings, 
or, perhaps more likely, at the popular festivals of later 
Greece. Some of them are only the briefest of invocations» 
in which the reciter calls on the deity for aid in his task ’ 
others are long and elaborate, and into them is woven 
a narrative containing most of the legendary history of the 
god or goddess addressed. Two of these hymns are to 
Apollo, probably recited at one of the great festivals at 
Delos; and one to Demeter, which may reasonably be 
connected with Eleusis. Prof. Lawton analyses at great 
length ; and the chapters which deal with them are the 
most interesting in the book. His fourth group of poems 
we may pass over briefly: it consists of the philosophical 
poems in which three of the early Greek philosophers— 
Xenophanes of Colophon, Parmenides of Elea, and 
Empedocles of Acragas—expounded their systems. An 
adequate treatment of these belongs rather to the history 
of early thought than to that of early literature. We 
hope that we have said enough to send our readers for 
themselves to Prof. Lawton’s fresh and useful volume. 


Mr. Arthur Symons as Translator. 


The Dawn (‘ Les Aubes”’). 
lated by Arthur Symons. 


By Emile Verhaeren. Trans- 


(Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue first of this new issue of ‘Modern Plays” by foreign 
authors, which is being edited by Messrs. R. Brimley 
Johnson and N. Erichsen, deserves a welcome from the 
world of letters, for it introduces a series which has long 
been wanted, and which is bound to be of great interest. 
It is not a little unfortunate that Zhe Dawn should have 
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been chosen as the opening volume. It is not a play of 
startling merit ; it is not the work of an author whose name 
belongs to the literature of all Europe. Translations from 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Strindberg, Sienkiewicz are promised 
by the editors. Surely with such works the series would 
have opened more worthily, more auspiciously. But it is 
more unfortunate still that Zhe Dawn should have been 
issued in its present form. If ‘‘ Modern Plays” are to be in 
any degree successful they must be well translated. We 
confess that Mr. Arthur Symons’s name on the title-page 
seemed to us a guarantee of good work. Mr. Symons is 
thoroughly conversant with French language and French 
literature. He is an authority on les jeunes; but he has 
produced one of the most careless translations it has ever 
been our lot to encounter. These may seem strong words: 
after glancing at the examples given below we think our 
readers will acquit us of any charge of exaggeration. 

“Les Aubes” is not a great play, but it is interesting, 
suggestive; original in style and idea. The dawn is a 
dawn of peace after a long night of battle. And this 
dawn is the triumph of a man of vast ideals, of colossal 
belief in the justice of the people—Hérénien. Hérénien 
reminds us of Dr. Stockman in Ibsen’s ‘‘ En Folkefiende,” 
but he is of more heroic mould. War is to him a “‘ funda- 
mental injustice,” the root of all the evils shadowed in the 
play—* the hate of the country for the city, of poverty for 
gold, of distress for power.” His mission is to “‘ bring to 
ground the ancient pride of bloody powers,” and at the 
end he can say with truth : 

I burst the bonds that held 

The brotherhood of man 

In prison walls. 
His dead body puts the seal on the compact of peace, 
when concord and goodwill have conquered hate. 

A discussion of the socialistic aspect, of the political 
tendenz of the play—‘‘ Les Aubes” is clearly a play with 
a purpose—would be out of place in these columns. Of 
the literary workmanship there is little to be said. It 
seems to us to be uniformly good. The crowd always 
lives, and the mob and Hérénien, its leader, make the play. 
Hérénien is realised to the utmost. We watch the inner 
workings of a giant soul and we understand the man as 
his creator conceived him. He is a triumph of difficult 
characterisation. But he is not a sympathetic figure. 
You may admire, you cannot feel for, a man who says: 


I have made the world again in my own image, 

I have lifted up the people and their fruitful powers 
Out of the night of instinct to the vast 

And clear and radiant threshold of my pride. 


There is something inhuman in this pride of his, and 
the story of his sufferings, of his triumphs, of his death 
fails to move you. He seems too strong to need pity. It 
is in this superlative strength of the hero that lies the 
weakness of the play. 

We must now turn to the translation, and offer some 
justification for our strictures on Mr. Symons’s work. In 
his preface the translator writes: ‘‘I have translated 
M. Verhaeren’s verse very literally, and I have followed 
all his rhythms with great exactitude.” The following are 
a few examples of the literal inaccuracy of the version. 
Dherbe saine is not ‘the grass bleeds,” but ‘the healthy 
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grass”; i] ne faut pas que vous tiriez un coup de fusil is not 
‘“‘you need not fire a single shot,” but ‘‘you must not 
fire,”’ &c., which is not the same thing ; i n’est guére @idée 
is not ‘there is not an idea,” but ‘there is scarcely an 
idea” ; vraiment je vous admire is translated “ truly, I admire 
you,” while vous étes admirable is rendered ‘‘ you are 
wonderful ”’ ; échee is not necessarily “failure”; je ne suis 
ni perdu par vous is not “I am neither lost to you”; 
excitateurs are more than “ emissaries”; ‘ insulting us” 
is not a very literal translation of a powerful phrase— 
a nous mordre @ injures ; Vautorité is not ‘‘the authorities ”’; 
qut vous détestent is clearly ‘“‘ who detest you,”’ not, as Mr. 
Symons translates, ‘“whom youdetested”’; nous nous détestons 
is ‘‘we loathe ourselves,” not ‘‘ we loathe him”; “ if he 
were to irritate me” is an astounding “literal” translation 
of s'il m’imitait (“‘if he were to imitate me’’); la foule me 
frola is not “we passed the crowd”; c’estd vous qu'il fuut 
vous en prendre means “it is of yourselves that you must 
complain” (‘it is your own fault”’), not “it is of you that 
we should complain”; xe suivez-pas cannot possibly be 
construed into ‘follow me.” Once, at least, Mr. Symons 
dves translate literally. The result is hardly promising. 
C'est le peuple qui Vest appears as ‘“‘It is the people 


that is”! 


Lyra Heroica. 


The Island Race. By Henry Newbolt. 
5s. net. ) 
The Island Race is, that is to say, the twelve numbers of 
Admirals All, achieving thus a fifteenth edition, and about 
twice as many pieces which have not hitherto appeared in 
book form. Mr. Newbolt seems to us a very lucky man. 
He has been swept into popularity on the tide of that 
dominant patriotic impulse in literature which owes 
its developments to the genius of Mr. Kipling. Had 
Mr. Newbolt sounded some other note we fear that 
he might have had to wait some time for that 
fifteenth edition. For, indeed, apart from its honest 
purpose, we cannot convince ourselves that much of what 
he writes has quite the undeniable ring of poetry. It is 
good rhetoric; good, wholesome doggerel for the camp fire 
and the quarter-deck ; only rarely, in hints and touches, 
anything wore. The imperialist fervour is always there, but 
it is not always sublimed into poetic inspiration ; and we 
are not quite sure that Mr. Newbolt and his admirers have 
quite grasped the difference between the two things. In 
the Admirals All section of the present book we think that 
Mr. Newbolt has reached his highest level with ‘ Land- 
aburt Alii,” ‘‘ Vitai Lampada,” ‘Ionicus,” and ‘‘ The 
Fighting Téméraire.” The added poems somewhat 
extend the writer’s range, but the same spirit informs 
them of instinctive optimism, of the joy of life, the move- 
ment of it, and the conflict. ‘‘ Moonset” contains a good 
impression : 
‘* We turn through a leafless wood, and there to the right, 
Like a sun bewitched in alien realms of light, 
Mellow and yellow and rounded hangs the moon.” 


“The Non-Combatant” repeats effectively the theme of 
“ Tonicus,” while ‘‘ He Fell Among Thieves” recalls, with 
many differences, Sir Alfred Lyall’s ‘“‘Theology in 
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Extremis.”” All these have merit, but “ Imogen,” of 
which we quote the first two stanzas, attracts us more : 


Ladias, where were your bright eyes glancing, 
Where were they glancing yesternight ? 
Saw ye Imogen dancing, dancing, 
Imogen dancing all in white ? 
Laughed she not with a pure delight, 
Laughed she not with a joy serene, 
Stepped she not with a grace entrancing, 
Slenderly girt in silken sheen ? 
All through the night from dusk to day time, 
Under her feet the hours were swift, 
Under her feet the hours of play time 
Rose and fel] with a rhythmic lift : 
Music set her adrift, adrift, 
Music eddying towards the day 
Swept her along as brooks in May time 
Carry the freshly falling may. 


Mr. Newbolt is certainly happiest when he catches a 
lilting tune. We are under the impression that he has 
not as yet quite done his best in poetry. Even in work 
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of no sustained inspiration a rhythm here and there, a 
burden, hints of capacities of imagination and music 
barely fulfilled. We find some of his lines haunting 
the memory : two in which he describes the orchards that 
stand in a Devon cleeve, 

And hardly bear the red fruit up 

That shall be next year’s cider cup ; 


the opening of the last stanza of “The Fighting 


Téméraire ”’: 
There’s a far bell ringing 
At the setting of the sun ; 
and that of ‘‘ Drake’s Drum,” in the broad West Country 


speech : 
Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand mile away 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ). 


Unfortunately, his best things often tail off at the end. 
And he really must learn to distinguish what is poetry 
from what is merely politics. 








| 
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MR, A. D. BARTLETT. 
The Friend of Lions, 


Wild Animals in Captivity. By A. D. Bartlett. Compiled and 
Edited by Edward Bartlett. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus is a kind of rough, commonplace book kept by the 
late Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, and put 
into order by his son. A fuller and less staccato record of 
Mr. Bartlett’s long career as a friend and ruler of animals 
would have been welcome; but in the very incompleteness 
of the record one reads the strange story of his absorbing 
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employments in the Gardens. Mr. Bartlett, who died about 
eighteen months ago at the age of eighty-five, was intro- 
duced to wild animals in very early life. When a boy he 
had free access to the menagerie at Exeter Change in the 
Strand—an institution forgotten, or unheard of, by most 
Londoners to-day. Here he literally played with young 
lions and elephants, grew up with them, so to speak, and 
laid the foundations of his extraordinary sympathy with 
most of the creatures of the earth. 

As Superintendent of the Zoo, Mr. Bartlett lived a life 
unique and striking to the last degree. We all have our 
adventures and surprises; but they do not differ greatly 
from other people’s. Mr. Bartlett’s were his own. While 
we slept a handful of gravel would rattle on his bedroom 
window. “Hullo!” ‘A black wolf is loose in the 
garden.” Imagine Camden Town asleep and Mr. Bartlett 
organising the chase of a black wolf out yonder. One day 
Mr. Bartlett saw an American bear strolling about the 
Gardens. He drove him back into his pit with a besom. 
Another day the big female rhinoceros fell into a frozen 
pond which she had failed to distinguish from terra firma. 
Mr. Bartlett mustered his thirty keepers and dragged her 
out, and then the keepers scuttled. The removal of two 
young rhinoceroses to snugger winter quarters provided 
a morning’s excitement. - In the illustration which we 
reproduce Mr. Bartlett is seen tempting the animals 
forward, while a posse of keepers restrain their too eager 
advance. There is nothing like this in the City or in 
Bloomsbury. 

Mr. Bartlett was doctor and surgeon to his flock. He 
was also their dentist at a pinch, and once removed a big 
bone which had stuck in the teeth of a lion and was 
causing him great pain. Lancing Jumbo’s cheeks was no 
child’s play ; that is a story of real bravery on the one side 
and touching docility on the other. 

Many of Mr. Bartlett’s remarks in the character of a 
naturalist are most interesting. He disallows the idea 
that the lion is a comparatively safe animal to deal with 
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by reason of its nobility, and points out that death or 
mutilation have been the fate of almost every “lion- 
tamer.”’ In one place he reasons from the cat, thus: 


I have found the temper and disposition among cats to 
be most variable—in fact, few animals, in my opinion, 
present so many individual differences in the same species. 
I have no doubt that the loss of many of the lives of 
human beings who have been attacked by cats is attribu- 
table to the sudden impulsiveness to which all cats are 
liable; and it is, I consider, at all times dangerous to 
trust even the tamest of lions and tigers. 

In illustration of this fact no better examples than that 
of the two or three clouded tigers that have been in the 
Gardens can be found. The largest male, which lived in 
the small mammal-house for years, was the tamest and 
most good-tempered of wild beasts; on the other hand, 
the smaller one in the lion-house was about the most 
ill-tempered savage that ever came into the Gardens, 
although he was at the time I procured him a very young 
animal, 

We indicated, in our haste, that Mr. Bartlett’s dangers 
were peculiar to the few acres in Regent’s Park covered 
by the Zoo. This was not always the case; the public 
sometimes shared them. One day a sailor came to Mr. 
Bartlett, carrying an old ragged rice bag, which he said 
contained “a fine stinging fellow.” The fine stinging 
fellow was a live and fierce cobra, which the sailor 
had found among some timber on a ship at Blackwall, 
and had brought to Mr. Bartlett “by train from 
Blackwall and the omnibus from Fenchurch-street!” Mr. 
Bartlett was master of his calling, a true naturalist and 
the friend of naturalists. But how record his thousand 
touching relations with beasts of the field and fowl of the 
air who knew his voice and craned their necks to see him 
in the distance! 


A PRIsoneR oF FRANCE. CnaruEs Boornsy. 


Charles Boothby was a captain of engineers in the 
Peninsular War. He was a promising officer, but being 
unfortunate enough to lose his leg at Talavera, was com- 
pelled to change his profession and to end his days as a 
canon of the Anglican Church. The present book is put 
together from his papers, and contains a brightly written 
and interesting narrative of his troubles, of the dangerous 
amputation in the field, of the unpleasantnesses of military 
prisons, and of the struggles and journeyings necessary to 
obtain an exchange. ‘Though a prisoner and on crutches, 
Captain Boothby shows himself a good fellow and a keen 
observer. The cheerfulness with which he writes through- 
out is singularly refreshing. Moreover, he is lucky on the 
whole, and has many reasons to be grateful for courtesies 
received from “that sweet enemy, France.” And the 
quaint eighteenth century philosophy gives a flavour to 
the book. These are his reflections when the necessity for 
amputation of his leg is made clear to him: 


The idea of losing a leg in the heyday of youth could 
not but be painful; but it was the less shocking as I had 
prepared my mind for a more awful separation, for I am 
far from putting « limb in competition with Jife; nor, I 
conceive, cau auyoue do so who loves and is beloved in the 
world. 
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For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, ling’:ing look behind ? 


The conscience that finds light history more free from 
stings than fiction may seek its compromise in Captain 
Boothby’s artless pages. (Black.) 


By W. M. Drxon. 


Prof. Dixon corrects with doses of English literature the 
more normal studies of that home of science, the Mason 
College at Birmingham. He is also known by a very 
creditable little volume, unfortunately called 4 Primer 
of Tennyson. These essays deal critically with later 
writers. Prof. Dixon has a care for letters, and a genuine 
intention to read, think, and feel for himself, and not to 
be borne away on the wings of any ephemeral fashion. 
But he does not strike us as quite a heaven-sent critic. 
He has not yet, for all his ambition, attained a very indi- 
vidual standpoint, and his style is often marred by a fatal 
tendency to roll his own honeyed phrases on his tongue. 
The essay on Matthew Arno'd does not seem to add very 
much to what has already been said, and though there is 
matter in the two essays devoted to George Meredith, as 
novelist and as poet, the treatment does not strike us as 
particularly vigorous, comprehensive, or constructive. And 
Prof. Dixon aims one very serious blow at our respect for 
his authority. After combating, with our full sympathy, 
the “insolent assertion that half the respectable verse- 
writers of the day are great poets,” he proceeds to stultify 
himself by making extravagant claims for a whole family 
of such, the Aubrey de Yeres, father and son. After 
paying careful attention to the samples quoted by Prof. 
Dixon, we must decline to admit that in their poetry 
“there is, indeed, a richer mine of inspiring thought, a 
subtler vein of reflection, a wider dramatic range, a purer 
sensibility, and a simpler, more forcible diction than in 
the work of perhaps any living poet.” Such large claims 
bring merited ridicule on him who makes them, unmerited 
on those for whom they are made. (Nutt.) 


In rue Repvustic or Lerrers. 


DEGENERACY. By Evacene 8. Tasor, 


That animals (species and individuals) may degenerate 
the facts of parasitism demonstrate. Dr. Talbot's small 
volume, Degeneracy: its Causes, Signs and Kesults, is 
devoted to the description of bodily and mental de- 
generacy in man, and it is illustrated by 117 figures, 
mainly depicting bodily deformities. The bulk of the 
work will have little interest for our readers, save what is 
said about the inheritance of ‘ acquired characters.” The 
facts cited (pp. 47, 48) concerning circumcision are 
remarkable and important, if trustworthy. Doubts are 
suggested by the author’s confident assertion concerning 
various matters with respect to which no evidence is 
offered. One such is his assertion that there is a direct 
connexion between a tendency to bleeding and untruthful- 
ness! Some of his ethical and social declarations are 
similarly dogmatic, as when he classes “ prostitutes ” 
simply as criminals. (Walter Scott.) 
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An American TRANSPORT. By Joun CopMaAn. 


Mr. Codman commanded an American steam vessel, the 
William Penn, which was chartered as a transport in the 
Crimean War by the French Government. He was, there- 
fore, a spectator of many of the incidents of the struggle, 
and he has published his memories in this very read- 
able little book. One need make no careful search through 
the pages to alight on racy anecdotes and vivid descriptions. 
Among other things the author tells us that “ by a tacit 
understanding the dinner hour was respected during the 
siege [of Sebastopol}, and both parties were allowed to 
dine quietly, and after a suitable allowance of time for 
pipes and cigars, fighting was resumed. It was therefore 
justly considered an affront by the Russians when this 
conventional truce was broken by the other side, and the 
French commenced the scaling of the Malakoff just as 
they were sitting down at their noonday meal.” An 
acceptable record of our last great campaign. (Simpkin 
Marshall & Co.) 


Tae House or Savoy. By AteruHea WIEL. 


The records of the House of Savoy are sufficiently full 
of the stuff of romance, and the author of The Story of 
Venice has undertaken to write its picturesque history. She 
is not wholly fortunate in her task, for though she writes 
correctly enough, it is without charm, and her interest is 
more in genealogical details than in the drama of events. 
Humbert of the White Hands, the Empress Bertha, the 
(ireen Count, the Red Count, and that Duke Amadeus who 
was both hermit and Pope, are a few of the quaint and 
fantastic figures which throng the history. An interosting 
chapter tells of the relation between Savoy and England. 
Henry IIL. married Eleanor of Provence, and the Queen’s 
relations flocked to the English Court, A certain Boniface 
of Savoy was made Archbishop of Canterbury in 1245, and, 
in spite of an extraordinary turbulent and disreputable life, 
was beatified in 1838 bya bull of Pope Gregory XVI. 
Several chapters deal with the Savoyard queens, who were, 
as a rule, ladies of independent character and unruly 
temper. The book, the full title of which is The Romance 
of the House of Savoy (1003-1519), is a pleasant one, hand- 
somely printed and excellently illustrated, but we must 
record our opinion that it is not the type of work in 
which Mrs. Wiel’s talents appear to the best advantage. 
(Putnam’s. ) 


Nortn WaAteEs. By A. G. Braptey. 


This book is uniform in appearance and plan with Mr, 
Arthur H. Norway’s Highways and Byways of Devon and 
Cornwall, and, like that volume, it is illustrated by Mr. 
Pennell and Mr. Hugh Thomson. Mr. Bradley takes us 
into North Wales by way of Shrewsbury (pronounced 
Shroosbury by everyone save the natives, who say ‘‘ Shrows- 
bury ”’), and he makes the reader want to see ‘ Shrows- 
bury,” which he contrasts favourably with Chester. 
Undoubtedly Chester is tainted with smoke and commerce, 
and is too dependent on its show streets, whereas ‘‘ Shrows- 
bury” makes little profession, and is “‘a sweet-aired, 
genuine, dignified, and proud old market-town—the resort 
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of squires, parsons, and farmers, and mainly inhabited 
by those who minister te their wants.” From Shrewsbury 
we pass on to Llangollen by way of Chirk, and he must 
be a dull reader whose heart does not warm as he enters 
the halls and invades the pleasaunces of the Trevors, 
the Myddeltons, and the Wynns—families which ‘‘ make 
a modern peerage seem of poor account.” Apropos of 
Chirk, Mr. Bradley might have quoted Hazlitt’s fine 
rhapsody on the Dee in his essay, ‘‘ On Going a Journey ”— 
especially as literary allusions are rather scarce in his pages. 
The book is rich in family lore. One might dwell on that 
wonderful lady, Catherine of Beraine, who married four 
husbands, all of the best Welsh blood, and is known to 
this day as ‘‘ The Mother of Wales.” She took her hus- 
bands lightly, but held t» them loyally; and she has left 
to innumerable descendants the traditions not only of a 
much married life, but of a cultivated mind. One of her 
descendants was Mrs. Thrale, and it cannot be doubted 
that Johnson heard many a tale of the great lady when 
he accompanied her descendant to the Vale of Clwyd. Mr. 
Bradley takes us step by step through the great Marches 
to Beaumaris and Barmouth, and the voices of Welsh 
bards and ‘kings wail through his pages, which are also 
brightened by many a modern hint and anecdote. This 
book—Highways and Byways in North Walese—may be 
regarded as a standard work for all visitors to North 
Wales. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Postscript. 


A srowrmna book that should find an honoured place on 
the shelves of country gentlemen is the Hunting Reminis- 
cences of Frank Gillard (Arnold), by Mr. Cuthbert Bradley, 
a well-known draughtsman of the chase, and the son of 
the honoured author of Verdant Green. Frank Gillard 
became huntsman of the Belvoir in 1870, and held the 
post until 1896. Hence he has much to tell, and, with the 
assistance of Mr. Bradley, it is told well. Mr. Gillard is 
modest about his literary powers; but the preface is from 
his own pen, and we are tempted to quote the concluding 
passage as a piece of simple and sincere English: ‘‘ The 
memory of my hounds is very dear to me ” (so writes the old 
man); ‘ their individuality has left a lasting impression on 
my mind, like those of human friends, which only death 
can cancel. It was beautiful to have to hunt with such 
hounds!” That has the right ring. The book may to 
some be monotonous, but not to the true lover of sport. 
Here is a good story of the late Lord Grey de Wilton and 
one of his falls: ‘‘By the time Frank got the right side 
[of the fenee]} he saw a riderless horse, and Lord Wilton 
down. . . . At once he noticed that his boots were twisted 
each the wrong way, indicating a broken leg, though Lord 
Wilton was unconscious of the fact, and making vain 
efforts to scramble to his feet. ‘ Lie still, my lord; your 
leg is broken,’ shouted Gillard. ‘Never mind me; go on 
with your hounds!’ was the reply.” 

Tue first volume in the Artists’ Library, which Mr, 
Laurence Binyon is editing for the Unicorn Press, is 
entitled Hokusai, and is the work of Mr. Charles J. 
Holmes. To the many people who are still unable to 
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associate Japanese designs with real corporeal authors at all 
—who deem them spontaneously evolved, without date or 
relation to active life—Mr. Holmes’s pages will be doubly 
interesting. Hokusai, the greatest of Japanese artists, was 
born in 1760. He died, after a life of extraordinary pro- 
ductiveness, on May 10, 1849. On his death-bed he mur- 
mured: ‘‘ If heaven would only grant me ten more years!” 
Then, when he realised that the end had come: ‘If heaven 
had only granted me five more years, I couid have become a 
real painter!” On his grave are these words: “Tomb of 
Gwakio Rojin Manji” (the old man mad about drawing). 
Mr. Holmes’s eulogy of Hokusai is good reading. A 
number of reproductions of the artist’s best works figure 
at the end of the volume. 

To the series of Messrs. Seeley’s Portfolio monographs has 
been added a volume on George Morland. ‘This contains a 
very illuminating account of the artist by Mr. J. T. Nettle- 
ship. Morland’s general looseness and downright lack of 
conscience are in no way palliated by Mr. Nettleship, who, 
after cataloguing his vices and low pursuits, exclaims: 
‘He was in art almost, if not quite, unconsciously to him- 
self, a creator, a pioneer, the beginner of a style; a hard 
worker at painting as well as at playing the goat.” The 
monograph contains admirable reproductions of most of 
Morland’s best pictures. 


The curious will find Miss Eva Blantyre Simpson’s 
book, Robert Leuts Stevenson's Edinburgh Days (Hodder & 
Stoughton), a mine of small talk concerning the author 
named in the title. Miss Simpson is the sister of the late 
Sir Walter Grindlay Simpson, Stevenson’s companion in 
An Inland Voyage; and though she can have seen little 
enough of her hero in his later days, she remembers 
him in his early life, and has had access to the memories 
of many of his friends. Hence the beok does more for 
the reader than its name promiscs. Miss Simpson, we 
think, has spun out her stury too thinly. To quote Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s estimate of Stevenson was, for example, 
very unnecessary. So far as Miss Simpson’s recollections 
go, her work is to the point; but where she endeavours 
to perform the duties of Stevenson’s biographer it is 
superfluous. 

It is a sign of the times, we suppose, that the Journal of 
Thomas Moore should not be reprinted, but that the best 
anecdotes therein should. This is a scrappy age and we 
want scrappy books. Hence Z'homas Moore Anecdotes 
(Jarrold), being the first volume of the ‘‘ Raconteur Series.” 
The selection has been made by Mr. Wilmot Harrison, 
and Dr. Garnett contributes a preface embodying a just 
appreciation of Moore’s abilities. We open the volume at 
random and find this: ‘I was mentioning that some one 
had said of Sharpe’s very dark complexion that he looked 
as if the dye of his old trade (hat making) had got 
engrained into his face. ‘Yes,’ said Luttrell, ‘darkness 
that-may be felt.’” Again: ‘‘Miss Edgeworth, with all 
her cleverness, was anything but agreeable. The moment 
one begins to speak, off she starts too, seldom more than 
a sentence behind them, and in general contrives to distance 
every speaker.” 


The copious, but necessarily incomplete, study of madness 
which, under the title of Mad Humanity (Pearson), Dr. 
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Forbes Winslow has written for a popular audience is one 
of the most terrible books that has ever come into our 
hands, and we lay it aside with grave doubt as to whether 
such works should be prepared in this form at all. That 
scientific memoirs on insanity are necessary is beyond all 
question; but such a volume as this, where one important 
feature of madness has compulsorily to be glossed over or 
avoided, and which is therefore raaimed and weakened, 
seems to us worse than unnecessary. We can imagine no 
good result attending upon the perusal of Dr. Forbes 
Winslow’s pages; but we can imagine healthy persons 
receiving very sensible harm from the contemplation of 
the awful physiognomies that are herein photographed. 

An illustrated book on a new plan—or rather an old 
plan revived—comes from Mr. David Douglas. The title 
is Summer Sailings, and the author, Mr. Archibald Young, 
who styles himself ‘an old yachtsman,” and tells the 
story of various cruises he has made round about Scotland 
and Norway. The letterpress is mere journal, such as 
many holiday-makers make ; but the illustrations, repro- 
duced from drawings wade by the author, are each one 
coloured by hand from the original sketches. The result, 
at a distance, is very pretty; but close inspection is not 
invited. 

The other day a new edition of Thackeray’s Rose and the 
Ring was published to hit the current Christmas taste, and 
now Messrs. Chapman & Hall are reissuing in pocket 
volumes the Christmas stories from Household Words and 
All the Year Round. Five little volumes lie before us, 
containing Zhe Seven Poor Travellers, The Wreck of the 
Golden Mary, Somebody's Luggage, Mugby Junction, and No 
Thoroughfare. Others are to follow. The books are handy 
and pretty, but why no indication (save in the case of 
Mugby Junction) is given as to the exact authorship of the 
stories, we cannot conceive. The names of the various 
writers who helped to make up these composite wholes are 
easy to ascertain—they are all carefully given in the large 
green volume containing the complete set—and it seems 
absurd that Dickens’s own publishers, and the holders of 
the copyright, should have omitted such an interesting 
piece of information. Mugby Junction is, however, rightly 
apportioned. 

Three new illustrated children’s books of normal size» 
as distinguished from the huge oblong quartos and other 
exotic shapes prevalent at Christmas, reach us. One is 
Adventures in Wallypug Land (Methuen), by C. E. Farrow. 
Mr. Farrow is an old friend of the nursery, and he herein 
adds new chapters to the history of the Wallypug, whom 
he created two or three years ago. The illustrations, by 
Mr. Alan Wright, are amusing. Personally we are not 
greatly interested in the Wallypug’s doings, but we know 
that many children are, and that is all that is necessary. 
Prince Uno (Pearson) is a fairy story which, when first 
told, had the effect of so beguiling a little sick boy that he 
passed the crisis of his illness safely. The anonymous 
author has invention and fancy. Some of the drawings, 
by W. B. Stevens, are very pretty. Zhe Reign of the 
Princess Naska (Blackie), by Amelia H. Stirling, is a 
bright and whimsical story of a mysterious realm and its 
little sovereign. It has, however, a sad ending. The 
pictures, by Paul Hardy, are occasionally very charming. 
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Fiction. 


Windyhaugh. By Graham Travers (Margaret G. Todd, 
M.D.). (Blackwood. 6s.) 


Ow the first page of this book the heroine is a morbid little 
girl of seven, whose first recorded words are: ‘‘For you 
see, Mr. Darsie, I’m not even—-not—one of the elect.” 
In the last one she is a wise and tranquil matron who has 
mastered ‘the little art of living.” The scheme of the 
novel is to show a kind of Pilgrim’s Progress from one 
point to the other in a late nineteenth century environment. 
It is an idea that has been full of attraction to certain 
female minds ever since the Mill on the Floss was written, 
and there is abundant evidence that Graham Travers has 
read her Sarah Grand and Mrs. Humphry Ward, and has 
studied her George Eliot. 

Before giving the book the praise it undoubtedly 
deserves, we must point out a few of its tecunical and 
artistic demerits. Firstly, then, it would have been more 
powerful to work out the theme in one atmosphere instead 
of dragging in by the hair of the head art, drama, litera- 
ture, adultery, gambling, science, and half-a-dozen other 
interests of the generation. Secondly, these are not 
welded. The chapters are brief and jerky, and the reader 
is taken from one place to another in a manner that 
is bewildering. Thirdly, it is an error of judgment to 
follow with such minute analysis the mental history of a 
child of seven. More pictures, more of the charming say- 
ings and doings of childhood, would have been welcome, 
but—away with its psychology! all the grandmothers in 
creation would not produce the morbid, unhealthy brooding 
attributed to one who develops into a charming woman. 

With these reservations, we can say that this is a fine 
and masterly study of the growth of mind and character 
in a woman of to-day. It represents a severe struggle. 
The teachings of a narrow-minded and strict Presbyterian 
grandmother had cast the girl into spiritual bonds, each of 
which is broken with a wrench that is almost destructive to 
life. Most of her struggles are religious, but the reader will 
be grateful to Graham Travers for illustrating them, not 
by pages of dissertation, but by action and incident, skil- 
fully and dramatically invented, and in which a crowd of 
well-drawn actors participate. Wilhelmina’s gambling, 
scapegrace father—never quite unlovable, bad as his foibles 
are-—is as good a character as there is in the book. The 
author seems to have pre-ordained that the grey mare 
should be the better horse, and so the husband, from whom 
she separated almost at the church door and became finally 
reconciled to, is quite the inferior animal. This being so, 
is ita mere slip or a sly bit of sarcasm by which he writes 
a most successful Problem Play? She excuses the marriage 
on the clever plea that ‘‘ Nature has an extraordinary love of 
bringing things back to the average,” and this is but one of 
many epigrams that stud the pages. As an example of the 
manner in which religious questions were brought before 
the pious young woman, who never had been troubled by a 
doubt, we quote the following : 


‘‘ Now I think of it, Rigby was talking about Brentwood 
in London the other day,” continued Hugh. ‘ I think he 
said Mrs. Brentwood was dead, and Brentwood had 
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chucked the Church and gone in for literatuie—Honest 
doubt business.” 

Mr. Galbraith’s lip curled. ‘Quite the regulation 
proceeding.” he said, ‘‘ This little pose of atheism on the 
part of our young meu is becoming a trifle hackneyed.” 

Ronald yawned. ‘I can’t think what anybody wants 
to be an atheist for, now that Canon Somebody says there 
isnohell. I have often wondered whether Heaven couldn’t 
be improv: d upon; but, upon my soul, it never occurred to 
me to tinker at the other place.” 

Wilhelmiva looked ap; alled. 

‘* Don’t li-ten to him, little one,’’ said her father; ‘‘ it is 
only his nonsense.” 

‘** Oh, is it, just ?” cried shrewd, obtuse Hugh. Then he 
tu ned to his cousin: ‘‘ Are you particularly gone on the 
doctrine of eternal punishment ?”’ he asked, 

Wilhelmina drew herself up. ‘‘I don’t think I under- 
stand you,” she suid with dignity. 


But she does come to understand in time, through love 
and suffering and poverty and many a bitter trial. Ina 
word, this is a kind of Sartor Resartus translated into 
feminine and everyday terms, with a woman instead of a 
man as the central character; with the trials, cireum- 
stances, and thoughts of the late nineteenth century given 
in place of the abstract and transcendental scenery of 
Carlyle. ‘The result is a very interesting and attractive 
novel, which would have reached a high standard indeed 
if Graham Travers had pruned off such of her crowd of 
characters as are plainly superfluous, and therefore con- 
fusing, and had used her invention to bring the action 
within a given area, so as to secure for the work the 
invaluable qualities of compactness and unity of design. 


The Mess Deck, By W. F. Shannon. (Lawrence & Bullen. 
3s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a pleasant bundle of stories, which set before the 
reader the life of the common sailor in the Royal Navy 
from his own point of view. The author prefers to stand 
aside and let Chatty Mather, A.B., spin the yarn as much 
in dialogue and with as little explanatory matter as 
possible. Mr. Shannon is clearly fond of irony, but that 
is as it should be in anyone who writes of the Service, 
He shows us, for instance, Sharky (a “ matlow” with 
‘“‘tradin’ instinks”’) and the above-mentioned Chatty vieing 
with each other in mutual honourable courtesy after 
sharing the proceeds of a stolen “‘jool.”” In another story 
the provocative influence of ‘‘ bare navy” diet drives Jimmy 
Twelves to swim over (with a line) to a wrecked German 
vessel in search of sausages—a service for which he obtains 
the Order of the Double-Headed Eagle. Two of the 
stories—capital ones in their way—comfort the unpunctual 
by showing how breaking leave may, under lucky stars, 
be a way to glory. The reputed marriage of the sailor to 
his ship allows more room for human love-making than 
might appear at first thought. The rescue of a lady- 
explorer entails the capture of one of Mr. Shannon’s “ loo- 
tenants.” The last story—where the carpenter is told off 
from his proper work to make a sideboard for the captain 
—is, in our opinion, the most suggestive bit of writing in 


the book. 
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The following passage from ‘‘The Cap’n’s Cox’n” is 
suitable for quotation : 


‘* What’s this?” says the Cap’n. ‘‘ Broke your leave by 
over forty-eight hours ? How’s that?” 
** Missed me train, sir,” says Sam. 
** What hole of a place was you in then, where they on’y 
runs one train in two days ?”’ 
** London, sir.” 
‘* Master-at-arms, how many trains from London in a 
day ’”’ said the Captain, turniu’ to the johndy [gendarme]. 
The johndy looks ’em up. ‘ Nearly forty, sir.” 
‘* Did you miss all the eighty, my man?” 
**On’y jist, sir.” 
A passage like this shows that Mr. Shannon, to raise a 
laugh, need not rely on the rather irritating expedient of 
making his sailors confuse words which are similar in 
sound but different in meaning. 


The Forest of Bourg-Marie. By 8. 


(Seranus). (Arnold.) 6s. 


Mrs. Harrison has at least written an unconventional 
novel. It has no heroine or love-interest; and the hero, 
if there is one, is Mikel Caron, forest ranger for the 
county of Yamachiche, and lineal descendant of Messire 
Jules - Gaspard - Noél - Ovide Dalaunay - Colombiére 
Caron, who at one time held the Seigniory of Bourg- 
Marie. He has a grandson named Magloire, who has 
soiled his nobility in various “shady” ways and been 
promptly disowned by his grandfather, and the tale resolves 
itself into his struggle for reinstatement. It is probable 
that the book will be less read for the story—which, in 
sooth, lacks skill in its construction—than for its fine 
presentation of the forest and the French - Canadian 
‘“‘ habitants.” The shadow and gloom of the great wood 
are felt from the first page to the last, and few conceptions 
could be more romantic than that of the ruined manoir in 
its midst. Here Mikel kept his treasure—relics in massive 
plate and delicate china—left by the many-named ancestor 
alluded to. 
In this lonely region, in this remote ruin, in this strange 
fur-draped sulon, without light, without air, without fire, 
a diuner-table was laid. An antique vessel of gold, silver, 
and glass occupied the middle, being flanked by four tall 
and branching candelabra of bronze. Various small 
dishes of foreign glass—some cracked, others without 
handles, but all of great value and interest—were set at 
proper intervals around, while the plate was solid silver, 
antique and haudsome in design. 


Frances Harrison 


Nobody but Mikel knew what the ruined manoir con- 
tained ; but how his secret was found out, and the un- 
scrupulous, impecunious grandson tried to steal a 
diamond ring, is the story. In the French-Canadian 
villagers Mrs. Harrison has hit upon ground which, if not 
exactly new to English readers, is, at any rate, presented 
by her in a light that has all the charm of novelty. 





Soon 
We turn through a leafless wood, and there to the right, 
Like a sun bewitched in alien realms of night, 
Mellow and yellow and rounded hangs the moon. 
From Henry Newbolt’s *‘ The Island Race,” 
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**Robin Hood” Re-Told. 


The Romantic History of Robin Hood. By Barry Pain. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 6s. 


Mr. Paty has told the story of Robin Hood in plain, 
limpid prose, without undue archaicism. Thus, he writes: 
“‘ With the absence of the supposed Robin Hood from the 
Green, the Sheriff felt much like an actor who plays to an 
empty house.”” But he is usually more careful to keep 
modern allusions out of dialogues. We cannot do better 
than quote Mr. Pain’s rendering of the scene in Sherwood 
Forest between Mary, the daughter of the Sheriff of 
Nottingham, and Robin Hood. Stung by the supineness 
of her father’s troops and retainers in their duty of arresting 
the outlaw, Mary rides into the forest at midnight to 
obtain, if maybe, one of the golden eagle feathers in 
Robin’s cap—therewith to shame the cowards : 

‘‘Haply, you wonder who it is that rdes alone by 
night in Sherwood Forest, who fears you not, who mocks 
you to your face.” Once more she broke into laughter. 

‘** Your name is Mary, and you are the daughter of the 
Sheriff of Nottingham.” 

Maury wes startled. This also had not been in the scene 
as she had arranged it in her mind befor hund. 

‘* How do you know it?” was all she could find to say. 

‘* Your father once did me the honour to breakfast with 
me. Your horse is worth two of his old pad, but buth 
carry bridles of the same pattern, and that no common one.” 

‘Your eyes are sharp, Robin Hood. If your wits be as 
sharp you shall now tell me why I have come.” 

‘I know where the wolves hunted last night, and where 
they will hunt to-night; I know by the slot whether the 
deer that passed was brocket or spayad. I know the song 
of every bird in the forest, and the leaf of every tree; the 
herb that brings sleep and its sister herb that brings death. 
I know to-morrow’s weather and the order of the stars in 
the sky. I know that the fat Abbot lies to-night at your 
father’s house, and that at noon I shall ease him of his 
purse. For all these things are simple, but the heart of a 
fine lady—that I shall never know.” 

‘* It may be I wished to see Robin Hood and to speak to 
him face to face, that when I grew old I might have a tale 
to tell my grandchildren.” 

‘* Verily you look far into the future. 
that story run?” 

‘That I, of sheer way wardness, rode out one night into 
the forest, and saw the white horse gallop off when your 
horn sounded the rechase; and followed, and so came into 
your presence.” 

** And further ?” 

‘‘Then Mary, daughter of the Sheriff of Nottingham, 
looked upon Robin Hood, and as she looked upon him she 
loved hiw.”’ 


And how shall 


That is only one of many pretty scenes and stirring 
scenes in Mr. Pain’s version of the legend. We wish we 
could quote Little John’s rescue of Robin Hood when that 
hero stood, lashed to a tree, with his captors round him. 
And Maid Marian, and Allan-a-Dale, and Scarlett, and the 
generous king are all here. How much of life there is in 
the outlaw’s story! Even Robin is often beaten by a foe; 
he has moods ; he grows old; he loses heart; he foresees 
the end; and, after all the good and evil, he desires sleep. 
Mr. Pain’s book is a spirited revival of a story which 
lives in every English heart. The illustrations, by Mr. 
Forestier, are excellent. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's output of fiction are not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow. | 





AFTERWARDS. By Ian MACLAREN. 
Fourteen tales, mostly Scotch, by this popular writer We 
have read the first. It is the moving story of a dead wife 
and of a husband who is made to realise poignantly how he 
had undervalued her. ‘‘ Trevor could read no more, for jt 
had dawned at last upon him that Christ had lived with him 
for more than ten years, and his eyes had been holden.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 
MOONPLEET. By J. MEADE FALKNER. 
Mr. Falkner is the author of The Lost Stradivarius. Here 
he is on new ground, telling in the person of John Tren- 
chard, an exciting story of last century smuggling, and the 
peril of the sea and sea-going rogues. One of the latter is 
Elzevir, ‘‘ a prince of the Contrabandiers, and held for captain 
by all landers between Start and Solent.” A rattling smug- 
gling song serves for preface. (Edward Arnold. 6s.) 


THE ROMANCE OF A RITUALIST. By VINCENT Brown. 


A new story by the author of My Brother. The hero, 
Edward Asgar—the Ritualist —is a gloomy man of tempestuous 
nature and no balance. He joins a Brotherhood, and, leaving 
it for the love of a maiden, hides in a mysterious tower in the 
midst of a wood. The book is practically a story of his mad- 
ness. But there are some kindly and sane people in it too. 
(Lane, 6s.) 


THE OPTIMIST. By HERBERT Morran. 


The optimist—pronounced incurable—is the rector. He wil] 
not believe the worst of young Grantley, who is suspected of 
forgery. Nor, for that matter, will the Carlington station- 
master, who is on the platform to see young Grantley arrive 
from Paris: for him ‘‘all the wild surmises, rumours, 
asseverations were scattered into thin air by the fact that 
Mr. Hugh had ordered a special.” A quiet, moving story of 
love and family life. (Pearson. 6s.) 


Tue Lost PROVINCES. By Louis Tracy. 


This is the fanciful account of a new war between Germany 
and France, in which the issues of the struggle, and the dis- 
posal of the lost provinces, are mainly dictated by Vansittart 
—an American and a powerful friend of France. ‘* France had 
thriven amazingly since Vansittart converted the arid Sahara 
into a panorama of cornlands and vineyards.” (Pearson. 6s. 


In THE WILDERNESS OF THE WORLD. By G. Hopason, 
A quotation at the beginning of this story states “ they 
are safe in heaven with their backs to it.” This is a story of 
simple and rough country folk—fishers and otherwise. A 
homely and pathetic book. ‘Wherever two or three are 
gathered together,” says the author, ‘‘ there are the seeds of a 
tragedy in the midst of them.” (Lawrence & Bullen. 6s ) 


Tuxcia’s Vow. By H. GALLENGA. 

The prologue states that on Christmas Day, 1859, in the old 
city of Parma, Thecla, the wife of Onofrio Barozzi, the 
banker, was mysteriously murdered. The story beginning at 
a date antecedent to this event works up to it, and explains 
the mystery. It is of intrigue and politics compact. The 
epilogue tells of the banker’s second marriage and its unlucky 
course, (Smith & Elder. 6s.) 


MEGGOTSBRAE. By HAtiipay RoGers. 


It is impossible to avoid the term ‘‘ Kailyard” in this con- 
nexion, More than a little kaily is the work. ‘Her ae 
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Bairnie” ; ‘‘The Minister's Going Away”: ‘‘ The Feud with 
the Eastbyres Hislops”—these are three of the titles. *‘My 
certy, but I frichtit them next. I gied them a gowl they’ll no 
forget ony mair than their mother will hers. An’ the laddies 
catched it on their lugs as weel’”—that is the language. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


Passion Roya 

An Assyrian romance by the author of A Pagan Soul. The 
story opens at the time of the siege of Bactria, and thus spake 
the young bloods of the host of the priest-king Ninus: ‘‘ They 
are giving the Buctrian swine a rare dance to-day, and we are 
out of the fun, worse luck.” Subsequently we come to Semi- 
ramis and her lover. The sumptuousness of Nineveh has 
touched the writer’s style, and his book is rich in colour. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 


By Louis VINTRAS. 


Mary Crirrorp, M.B. By L. T. MEADE, 

Mrs. Meade’s heroine is a bachelor of medicine, and she tells 
her story in the first person. The book is «4 record of her 
career, her patients, and her love, and is quite medical enough, 
(Gardner. 6s.) 


DumMB FOXxGLOVE. By A. . SLosson. 

Seven short stories of the usual quaint American type. We 
have read only one, and must confess that we are not greatly 
taken with the portrait of Colossy Bragg, the poor paralytic 
girl, who, being quite incapable of using her hands, spent her 
time in devising cookery recipes for home and ‘‘ company” 
dishes. Colossy searched the Scriptures for strange ingredients. 
Once there was to be a pound of pannag, and they thought 
she had invented it, but they looked it up, and ‘‘ there ’twas in 
Ezekiel.” (Harper. 6s.) 


THe MAIN CHANCE. By CHRISTABEL 8S, COLERIDGE. 


The story of the rebabilitation of the Waynfletes of Flete 
Dale. There is a good deal about coal measures and the 
manipulation of shares, but a strong love element ruus through 
all. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


BACHELORLAND. By WAkREN BELL. 

This novel ran, as a serial, through the pages of the Duily 
Mail. In it we are made acquainted with a great many 
details of life in the Temple, with bar-dinners, and grand 
nights, with the summons to dinner by horn, &c. Margot 
Amelia Prince, the heroine, is a foundling and the adopted 
daughter of the Middle T-mple. Mr. Bell prefixes a list of 
the characters, in play-bill fashion. Is this intended as a 
polite hint to adaptors ? (Richards. 6s.) 


By JumNna’s BANKS. By Pavut MARKHAM. 


Barrack life and love-making at Delhi. Two mothers quarrel 
about the eligible Captain Innis. Says one: ‘‘ Madam, Captain 
Invis is a gentleman and a Christian, and wouldn’t be seen in 
your petty little place of meeting. A heathen, indeed! But 
I can excuse the feelings of an envious mother.”’ (John 
Long. 6s.) 

TuE CoprPER PRINCESS. By Kirk MunRoE. 

An exciting story of the Lake Superior mines, by the author 
of The Painted Deserts. Aman is run over in the first nine lines, 
and this brisk form is maintained throughout the book. ‘A 
Night with a Madman’”’; ‘: Lost in a Prehistoric Mine”; ‘‘ A 
Battle with Swugglers.” These are chapter headings; and 
there are some very promising pictures too—pictures ‘‘ full of 
fight.” (Harper. 6s.) 


THE CHILD ABEL. By Craup NICHOLSON. 


A pathetic story of a misunderstood boy. The svene is 
laid in France, and all the actors are French. (George Allen.) 
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Views 
The Cradle of Civilisation. 
By F. Legge. 


Wutte biologists have been exerting themselves to dis- 
cover the particular branch of our family-tree where we 
parted company from our cousins the apes, archeologists 
have been trying to ascertain the exact part of the earth’s 
surface where man first emerged from the savage state and 
acquired the rudiments of culture. Palestine, China, 
India, and Egypt have ali been claimed, generally on 
a prior: grounds, as the first seat of civilisation, but of late 
years everything has tended to assign the honour to a 
valley in Western Asia, and the recent American excava- 
tions on the site of the ancient city of Nippur have practi- 
cally put the matter beyond doubt. The narrative of the 
leader of the earlier of these expeditions was reviewed at 
length in the Acapemy of September 11, 1897, and April 
30, 1898; and later researches have all gone to confirm the 
views there stated. It can now be confidently asserted 
that the delta at the head of the Persian Gulf formed by 
the estuaries of the Tigris and Euphrates was the spot 
where civilised man first appeared. 

The recent discoveries show that in 7000 b.c. this Meso- 
potamia, or Land-between-the-rivers, was inhabited by a 
race to whom many names have been given, but who are 
now generally called by Orientalists the Sumerians. They 
seemed to have belonged to the great Mongoloid or 
‘* Yellow” variety of the human species; they spoke an 
agglutinative language (t.¢., its compound words were 
formed by the mere stringing together of unaltered roots) ; 
they had beardless faces and (probably) snub noses, and 
they seem to have had black hair. There is some reason 
to suppose that they originally came from a colder and 
more hilly country than Mesopotamia, but under what 
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circumstances there is no evidence to show. What is 
certain is, that at the date mentioned they had already been 
settled there for many centuries or even millenia, and that 
they had there developed a very high state of civilisation. 
At an age when the Egyptians were still using chipped 
flints for weapons and tools, the Sumerians were making 
daily use of copper and bronze; their pottery already 
showed an excellency of quality and design approaching 
that of the later Greeks ; they had devised a vast system of 
irrigation by means of canals; and they had constructed 
out of sunburnt bricks stately palaces and temples equipped 
with drains and keyed arches. But perhaps their greatest 
advance was in the art of writing, by means of which they 
left behind them records engraved on soft clay in the 
characters afterwards known as cuneiform, but which then 
bore traces of the original picture-writings from which they 
had developed. When we consider the length of time 
that must have been required for the perfection of these 
inventions, it seems certain that the Sumerians must have 
been settled on the Euphrates at least 8,000 years before 
the Christian Era. 

The history of this people, so far as we know it, shows 
the eternal warfare forced upon civilised races who 
live in contact with barbarian neighbours. Their earliest 
historical monument (about 4500 B.c.) exhibits them even 
then pressed hard by the wandering Semites of the north, 
who had probably poured down upon the cultivated land 
from the Arabian desert. Soon after this the attack must 
have overpowered the defence, and Semite kings appear 
as rulers of the country. But these primitive members of 
the Semitic race must have proved more amenable to 
civilisation than their cousins the Arabs or their poor 
relations the Jews in later times. During their centuries 
of struggle with the older inhabitants of the country they 
gradually adopted the Sumerian culture and turned it into 
the channel of foreign conquest. Under their sway Meso- 
potamian armies went out to the conquest of the then 
known world, until they touched the shores of the Medi- 
terranean and took possession of Cyprus. The whole of 
Western Asia, perhaps as far south as the Punjab, was 
at one time or another subject to them; and when a 
colony of Semitic emigrants from Mesopotamia founded 
the kingdom of Assyria, the empire of the world followed 
them. But the bulk of the natives who remained behind 
in what may now be called, from its chief city, Babylonia 
remained faithful to their national traditions. Although 
the ancient language of Sumer gave place to a Semitic 
dialect as a means of daily intercourse, the knowledge of 
it was kept on foot for religious purposes, while periodical 
returns to Sumerian methods seem to have been common. 
So late as 648 3.c. a revival of Sumerian feeling occurred, 
during which the citizens of Babylon wrote Sumerian as 
volubly, and no doubt as incorrectly, as the monks of the 
Middle Ages did Latin. 

It does not, of course, follow that because the valley of 
the Euphrates was the earliest spot where civilisation 
appeared that it was, therefore, the only centre from 
which it spread. Yet this theory is extremely likely to be 
true. The Greeks, from whom all modern Europe takes 
its civilisation, said that they were themselves the pupils 
of the Phenicians. But the Phoenicians were an Assyrian 
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colony, and the Assyrians, as we have seen, owed their 
civilisation to the Sumerians. Ancient Egypt, also, as we 
every day see more clearly, was mainly indebted to Meso- 
potamia for her arts: the retention of pictorial writing after 
every other nation had adopted the better system of 
written characters being nearly her sole indigenous char- 
acteristic. China, too, has long been deposed on chrono- 
logical grounds from her self-claimed place as the oldest 
of nations, while the Rev. C. J. Ball, and the late Terrien de 
la Couperie, have shown good reasons for supposing that 
she owes her language and the groundwork of her culture 
to an historical connexion with the Sumerians. There 
remains India, but as the very earliest record of civilisa- 
tion there cannot be dated earlier than 3000 n.c., and her 
conquerors in pre-Christian times have always come 
upon her from the north, it must be a bold man who 
would assert that Babylonia received her culture from 
India rather than India from Babylonia. And there is 
another reason why it is extremely probable that the 
Sumerians were really the original distributors as well as 
the first possessors of culture. The traditions of every 
nation attribute the beginnings of its civilisation to the use 
of cereals, and it is obvious that the nation who first hit 
upon the idea of supporting itself by an easily produced 
food, capable of being stored for an indefinite length of 
time, must have obtained an immense advantage in the 
struggle for existence over tribes compelled to range over 
a vast amount of ground, in search either of game or of 
pasture for their flocks. Now Mesopotamia, where the 
rich silt left by the periodical overflow of two mighty 
rivers produces a soil of inexhaustible fertility, is the 
original home of the wheat plant, which there grows wild, 
and it was, therefore, in Mesopotamia that the gathering 
of men into cities first became possible. One might go 
further, and say that, without some such portable food as 
corn or flour, the marches through thinly populated tracts 
of the Semitic kings of Mesopotamia on their way to Syria 
and India would never have been undertaken. 

However that may be, there is no doubt that Babylonian 
civilisation received a great impetus from the success of 
those distant raids. Without them the arts would have 
heen at a standstill for want of materials; for the soil of 
Babylonia produced hardly anything but corn and clay. 
The blocks of diorite from which the most ancient statues 
were carved had to be imported from the Sinaitic peninsula, 
teak for building from India, and cedar from Lebanon. 
And these commodities were generally sent in the shape of 
tribute imposed after a successful foray. On these raids, 
too, the nation depended for the supply of slaves, which 
relieved the free-born Babylonian from many of the cares 
of life. The carrying away into Babylon of whole tribes 
was a tradition there long before the time of the Jews, and 
the Babylonians practised slave-holding on a larger scale 
than any nation before or since. Without the troops 
of slaves who filled the Babylonian palaces and temples, 
tilled the fields, and manufactured luxuries for sale, 
Babylonia would never have become as she did the mart of 
the ancient world, and have accumulated such great wealth 
that on her conquest by Alexander he is said to have found 
in her cities more than £30,000,000 in coined money. So 
true is it that leisure rather than necessity is the mother of 
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invention, and that war generally forms a stimulus rather 
than a drawback to the arts of peace. If, as some students 
of science have dreamed, it one day becomes possible to 
renew the exhausted tissues of the human body by some 
chemical process instead of by feeding, as we now do, upon 
plants and animals, the world may make as great a stride 
forward in the path of culture as she did when the 
Sumerians first emerged from savagery. 


The Late Mrs. Edward FitzGerald. 


By the death of Mrs. Edward FitzGerald (Lucy Barton), 
who died at Croydon on Sunday, in her ninetieth year, 
another link—and perhaps the last—in the chain uniting 
Charles Lamb and his circle with this generation has been 
snapped. 

Until 1849, when her father, Bernard Barton, the kindly 
Quaker poet of Woodbridge, died, Lucy Barton lived a busy 
and very useful life in that sleepy Suffolk town. But then 
came unforseen changes. When nearing the end, Bernard 
Barton had asked his friend and neighbour, Edward Fitz- 
Gerald —‘‘ Little Grange,” where FitzGerald kept his 
doves, is but a few steps from the old bank house, where 
Bernard Barton dwelt, and close to the placid Deben, 
where FitzGerald’s boat was moored—if he would act as 
his executor and look after Lucy Barton’s interests; and 
FitzGerald, though the prospect cannot have delighted his 
cloistral mind, consented. When the time came to carry 
out the task, FitzGerald was confronted by difficulties. He 
knew Lucy Barton well and esteemed her, and had often 
been a guest in her father’s house, where, although Barton 
was not rich, there wasalways plenty. But the poet left 
little enough for his daughter to live upon, and this fact so 
distressed FitzGerald that he thought it his duty to pro- 
pose marriage to her, and thus ensure for her circumstances 
of comfort. He did so, and she accepted; with results 
that are to a great extent public property. Although 
this is possibly the time to tell the story of an unfortu- 
nate experiment, the present writer is certainly, neither 
from qualification nor desire, the person to undertake 
it. It may be said, however, that after a short period 
husband and wife parted, to meet no more. FitzGerald 
needed a helpmate as little as any man; Lucy Barton 
was resolute and independent; and mutual admiration 
of intellect is not the best groundwork for domestic 
happiness. FitzGerald behaved with generosity in the 
matter of alimony, but he refused even to dream of a re- 
union. His wife, on the contrary, believed that such a 
reunion was probable, if remote; and held to the hope 
until her husband’s death for ever dashed it from her. 
The story is a sad one, and peculiarly so to anyone who 
has seen the old lady’s solicitous care to keep within touch 
at her chair-side the little red leather case containing the 
portrait of the shy and eccentric scholar whose name she 
bore. 

But it was her association with Charles Lamb that made 
it a privilege to talk with Bernard Barton’s daughter; for 
of her husband she spoke seldom, and then briefly. On 
the contrary, she would recall her early life, so filled with 
Eliana, by the hour. ‘B. B.,” as Lamb called her father, 
prized Lamb’s letters, and was proud indeed of being the 
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great man’s correspondent and confidant ; and his daughter 
maintained that pride. Every letter that Lamb ever wrote 
to the Woodbridge poet was carefully preserved by her, 
and she had a morocco portfolio made to hold them. They 
were destined, she has often said, for the British Museum. 
It was to Lucy Barton that Elia wrote his album verses 
beginning 

Little book surnamed of white, 
ending with the pretty stanza : 

Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 

Candid meanings, best express 

Mind of quiet Quakeress. 


Over her mantelpiece hung the picture of a little boy 
learning to read at his mother’s knee, which Lamb and 
Hood framed and sent to Barton in 1827, and of which, 
the frame being too big, Hood remarked that Barton 
would be certain to like it because it was broad brimmed. 
Various other relics of those fragrant old times were also 
noticeable in her surroundings. 

To mention Lamb, whom she regarded and remembered 
as Lamb himself regarded and remembered Mrs. Battle 
and other of his ancient friends, was to excite her rich 
interest in a moment. As an example of the mental 
vigour which Mrs. FitzGerald retained almost to the 
end might be quoted a passage or so from the account— 
cited in a little Life of Bernard Barton which appeared a 
few years ago—of a visit paid by herself and her father to 
Charles Lamb in Colebrook-row in the early twenties. 
This Mrs. FitzGerald wrote out from memory with her 
own hand in the autumn of 1893—a very remarkable feat : 

It was rarely my lot to be in town with my dear father, 
but on one memorable occasion we made a call on Charles 
Lamb. It must have been not long after his removal t> 
Colebrook-row. We did not see Miss Lamb, and the visit 
must have taken place during one of those sad lapses which 
so often shadowed the lives of the brother and sister. 
Charles Lamb had given my father to understand that his 
house was near the New River—‘ rather elderly by this 
time,” he said—and knowing what had happened to his 
short-sighted friend George Dyer, we knew that it could 
not be far off. Having left our omnibus and walked for 
some distance, we were rather at a loss to find our way, but 
meeting a postman the house was soon found. Some very 
high and rather narrow steps led up to the door, and our 
rap was answered by the master himself in decidedly 
morning undress. The door opened at once into the room 
in which he was sitting. He had evidently been reading, 
for a large, old volume had been laid aside open on a small 
table drawn close to the fireside. I cannot remember 
whether his hair was grey. I think not; but there could 
be no forgetting the slight figure and the bright eyes 
which welcomed us. An old portrait hung over the fire- 
place; I know it was of some noteworthy person, whose 
name I cannot remember. 

But what chiefly attracted me was a large old bookcase 
full of books! Icould but think how many long walks 
must have been taken to bring them home, for there were 
but few that did not bear the mark of having been bought 
at many a bookstall: brown, dark-looking books, distin- 
guished by those white tickets which told how much their 
owner had given for each. 


I wish I could recall what passed that day! I only re- 
member that the talk was of books, of authors, of Southey 
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especially, and of reviews. I cannot remember how long 
we were there. A luncheon of oysters, with its usual 
accompaniments, was brought in; our hospitable host 
equipped himself for a walk, and went with us until he saw 
us into the right omnibus, and with cordial farewells that 
memorable morning ended. 

I believe that once again I saw that bookcase. I was 
taken by some friends to call on Miss Lamb some little 
time after her brother’s death. When I was introduced to 
her, a chair was placed for me close to her own. She took 
up my hand, looked intently at me (my dress happened to 
be of blue muslin), and stroked down my skirts once or 
twice, saying, with a look of surprise and perhaps of slight 
reproach, ‘‘ Bernard Barton’s daughter!” But I think she 
soon forgave my un-Quakerly appearance, for she pre- 
sently took my arm, and led me up to a bookcase, before 
which we paced up and down, now and then stopping to 
look at it, and even to touch it. Surely at that moment 
we both remembered Colebrook-row. 

That, as has been said, was written in 1893, when Mrs. 
FitzGerald, though deaf and house-ridden, had still all 
her faculties. She wrote long letters to her friends, of 
whom she possessed many ; devised plans of benevolence, 
of which she had a rich store; read the Standard with 
thoroughness every morning, and hated the proceedings of 
the Radical policy with whole-hearted fervour; made out 
her lists of library books—favouring principally travel and 
biography—with very keen interest; and was ready to 
take her part in conversation treating both of the affairs of 
to-day and of the past. Between the old and the new her 
sympathies seemed to be equally divided. The present 
writer’s memories of her belong solely to the afternoons, 
when throned in her pleasant sunny sitting-room at 
Croydon, with her father’s pictures on the walls—his 
portrait by Laurence over the fireplace, and here an Old 
Crome, there a Cotman and an Opie—and her father’s 
books on the shelves, she dominated the tea-table, refusing 
any assistance in pouring out the tea, recommending this 
and that as particularly delectable, and insisting, with her 
masterful old-world generosity, on her guest tasting them 
all. And all the time, although her years were eighty- 
and-five, she talked with spirit and humour and 
shrewdness. 

But two or three years ago second childhood came 
swiftly, following a change of home which Mrs, FitzGerald 
was very loth to make. Her memory then failed almost 
entirely. Hence her active life may be said to have 
ended with 1895. She will be remembered by all who 
were privileged to meet and hear her as a notable and 
dignified old lady, one of the loyallest of daughters, and 
a continually surprising example of the advantages of 
having been born in the first decade of this century. 
Taking her hand, at the close of the little pilgrimages to 
Croydon which her recollections made so precious, one 
felt oneself to be near indeed to the author of Old China. 

E. V. L. 
A misprint crept into some verses called ‘ Vixi” we 
printed a fortnight ago. ‘The last four lines should read : 
And all these things—but two things— 
Were emptiness and pain : 
And Love—it was the best of them— 
And Sleep—worth all the rest of them. 
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The Contributors’ Playground. 


‘‘ With a Portrait of the Author.” 


Nearty all book illustrations that do not represent real 
things or persons bother me. I hold an illustrated novel 
in abomination: I do not require a hint from an artist, 
good, bad, or indifferent, to help me to the visual realisa- 
tion of a character or a situation. It is a million to one 
that our conception of both will differ, and it is by no 
means axiomatic that his will be the better. No, not even 
if his pencil illustrates his own pen. Thackeray’s sketches 
are capital apart from his stories ; but take those deplor- 
able pictures—in Pendennis, let us say—and ask yourself 
if they do not mar the book horribly. Costigan, the 
Major, Foker, the whole dramatis persone are as real as 
taxes (and a deal more agreeabie), while I read of them ; 
but when I look upon their hopeless caricatures I could 
seatter the pages of the book to every wind of 
Hades. I am not singular in this matter. Many intelli- 
gent persons have expressed to me a similar opinion, but 
in language less moderate. And if this be true in the 
mundane sphere of the novel, it becomes very painfully 
true in the higher plane of poetry. Often I have been 
“soaring with supreme dominion” through that rarified 
atmosphere, when an unexpected illustration has suddenly 
set me upon the ground “ with the emphasis of a squashed 
apple-dumpling.” Are we, then, to warn off the artist 
from the whole domain of creative literature? Not at all. 
When he gets between the covers of a work of imagina- 
tion, let him turn his attention to portraiture pure and 
simple: to portraits, I mean, of persons, places, and 
things; to a likeness of the author; to a view of his 
birthplace or his tombstone; to a sketch of his walking- 
stick, his cat, or his grandmother. If I like a book, I 
desire to see the pictured face of its writer; and if, 
having seen that, it repels me, I can neatly cut it out, 
without disembowelling the volume, and make spills of it, 
and conveniently light my pipe at the abhorred linea- 
ments, On the other hand, if his features recommend 
themselves to me, I shall often contemplate them with 
satisfaction ; and if I find him exceedingly sympathetic, 
probably trace hidden resemblances between his face and 
mine—a pleasant discovery, highly gratifying to my 
harmless vanity. And surely all this would please the 
authors too. Many of them are not ill-looking; a few of 
them are even good-looking (one would name no names); 
and all of them would go handsomely down to posterity 
in this fashion, in company with those “ misty men of 
letters, their elders and their ,’ who figure so agree- 
ably as the frontispieces of old books bound in calf. 





N. 


Parables. 
Possessions, 
A port went on a visit to a great lord. 
And one morning the great lord said to him: “Come, 
and I will show you my domain.” 
And all that day they rode and rode, and the great lord 
waved his hand in an *‘ All mine!” kind of way. 
Until at evenfall the stars came out, each in his appointed 
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place. And, perceiving that the poet regarded them wist- 
fully, the great lord said: ‘‘ Marvellous, are they not ?” 
“Yes,” quoth the poet, waking up. ‘ Yours and mine!” 


Caution. 

‘We shall be very happy,” blushed the minor muse. 
“T have groves, and bees, and brooks that sing, and fields 
of lilies where it is always June.” 

** And how about food ?” inquired the boy. 


** Jove—hear him /’’ cried the muse. 
T. W. H. C. 


A County Champion. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century the British 
printing-press poured forth battalions of county histories, 
published in those vast volumes that are properly called 
tomes. They are invaluable to both the honest and the 
fraudulent genealogist; but as you gaze awestruck at 
them, “looming a-row” upon the strongest shelves of 
great libraries, they appear to be books absolutely 
impersonal. However, a human pulse is often to be 
distinctly felt beating in these patient records. 

A kind of Waltonian benignity breathes, for instance, 
from a thin quarto of mine, printed in 1771, and entitled 4 
Sketch of the Materials for a New History of Cheshire: in a 
Letter to Thomas Falconer, Esq. It is little more than a cata- 
logue of books and MSS. relating to ‘‘that distinguished 
county,” but the delighted pride of the compiler burns like a 
furnace as he considers his native soil and the ‘‘ celebrated 
Memorials of the ancient Glory of our Palatinate.” 

But proud as he is of his Cheshire birthright, his 
personal pride asks but little gratification. ‘‘ For my own 
part,” he says, “it will be sufficient praise if I endeavour 
to wreathe an Honorary Chaplet that may adorn the brows of 


our chosen historian, without presuming to the vanity of © 


placing it on my own.” 

So the good creature marshals his catalogue with infinite 
heartsease, wielding his quill with a more sweeping dignity, 
and smacking his lips over the choicer items: the Authen- 
tick Manuscripts, the Draughts of Old Seals, the Journals of 
Sir Wm. Brereton, “written in a small, but very fair 
hand, and I am sufficiently happy in calling myself the 
owner of these volumes”; Sir Peter Leycester’s collections: 
«‘ Lady L. hath generously consigned all these volumes to 
the care and confidence of your Friend.” But between his 
descriptions of these and numerous other treasures my anti- 
quarian has scattered many stout “asides,” as thus: “ If 
the English Roast Beef and the Beverage of our Ancestors 
retain at this day any part of their former distinction, it is 
undoubtedly upon what old Drayton calls ‘The Cestrian 
Shore.’” And again: “I own I always glow with an 
honest indignation whenever I see the substantial manners 
and the sensible customs of our ancestors, so miserably 
fricassied away as they are, by professedly mimicking the 
Genius of a People so contrary to our own.” 

A later han has painted on the “‘ ample verge” of the 
pages the arms of many families of the county, which 
ancient Speed quaintly dubs the ‘‘ Seed-Plot of Gentility.” 
hese gorgeous achievements blaze fitly enough beside the 
ecstatic periods of the anonymous panegyrist of the “ great 
English blood of Cheshire, chief of men.” E. 8. B. 
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Academy Portraits. 


James Thomson. 


Tue issue of a revised edition of the Life of James 
Thomson (A. and H. B. Bonner), by Mr. H. 8. Salt, directs 
fresh attention to a poet the public have not overmuch 
delighted to honour. Nor is that neglect surprising. The 
public reads for pleasure; and that man would have small 
poetic sensitiveness who should read the City of Dreadful 
Night precisely for pleasure. The world is black, but 
Thomson’s poem is blacker. One reader, at least, was 
plunged into more than his native gloom after looking at 
life through the smoked glass of this poet’s mind. Into 
a consideration of Thomson his biography enters more than 
in the case of most poets; for without it one cannot under- 
stand and allow for his poetry. Rossetti’s poetry is 





JAMES THOMSON (B.V.) 


mirthful by the side of it, for Rossetti had a more favoured 
existence. 

Thomson, like his fat, good-humoured, lazy, and all- 
contrasting namesake of the Castle of Indolence, was a 
Scotchman. Indeed, we have a theory that Jimmy 
Thomson, by the Theosophist law of Karma, was reincar- 
nated as James Thomson ; did penance for his much lying 
in bed by a strenuous and pessimistic existence, and for 
the Castle of Indolence by the City of Dreadful Night. The 
modern poet’s father was a sailor, given to mirth and the 
social glass, his mother an Irvingite of a melancholy 
temper. He curiously joined the geniality of his father 
to more than the melancholy of his mother—a note for the 
student of heredity. Born in Glasgow, he inherited 
misfortune. His father at one stroke lost the use of 
his right arm and all his good temper by paralysis; 
the parents came to London, and had to place the 
boy in the Royal Caledonian Asylum. Soon after, his 
mother died ; eleven years later his father. He was left 
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an orphan, educated by charity, though not without kind 
friends in a family of the name of Gray. From the 
Caledonian Asylum he passed to the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea, to be educated for an Army scholarship. 
At both places he was a clever scholar, and bright and 
popular with his schoolfellows. He was proficient in 
athletics ; and was further unlike the typical poet in being 
specially distinguished as a mathematician. At about 
seventeen he passed to the barracks at Ballincollig, 
Ireland, to gain two years’ experience as an under-teacher 
to the garrison. His early-declared literary tastes there 
developed, and he began to write poetry. 

What was still more important, he fell in love. The 
young Dante’s Beatrice was the daughter of an armourer- 
sergeant belonging to the garrison, and was of the mature 
age of fourteen. Nota very serious affair, one might think ; 
yet it proved so. Poets are apt to be precocious, and 
terribly serious, in such matters. A female acquaintance 
says the girl resembled Eva, in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The 
description of Eva is the description of a middle-class 
angel on a tombstone, so we need not take the comparison 
very gravely. What is really grave is that she bore the 
impermissible name of Matilda Weller. They were en- 
gaged, name and all, the boy of eighteen and the bread- 
and-butter miss. He returned to the Chelsea school, and 
the girl died. The blow afflicted him to the heart, nor 
till his latest day did he cease poignantly to regret it. 
She was his first love, she was also his last; which 
accounts for much, Too grim a life was his for any after- 
dreams of love. He entered the Army as a schoolmaster, 
and contrived for some time to unite his duties with the 
study of literature. But two things happened which pro- 
foundly affected his career. He made the acquaintance 
of Charles Bradlaugh (then in the Army), and—at twenty- 
one—he made the acquaintance of drink, made it but too 
well. Bradlaugh he had met during his assistant-teacher- 
ship at Ballincollig; and the acquaintance cannot but 
have increased his predisposition to Free Thought. He 
was brought up in rigid Presbyterianism by his Irvingite 
mother ; and the examples of such reaction are many. 
After eight years he was dismissed from the Army for an 
act of insubordination to which he was only a passive 
accessory, and found himself thrown on London. Brad- 
laugh had left the Army, and started the Reformer. He 
received Thomson into his house for a time, got him a 
clerkship, and gave him work on the Reformer ; on which 
he was a zealous worker, and to which nearly all his early 
poems were contributed. 

His clerkship at length came to an end, and then began 
the ever-deepening tragedy of his life. It is too miserable 
to be pursued in detail. For some time he kept Fate at 
bay by a series of secretaryships in a series of companies, 
which systematically came to grief. He was employed by 
a New York paper as correspondent in the Oarlist war, 
contributed but three letters in a month, was recalled for 
his remissness, and his salary refused him. He gained 
some experience and a broken constitution. This was in 
1873. He continued to live by literature, principally 
through the National Reformer, and was not in deep poverty. 
But he suffered from insomnia, from congenital melan- 
choly, and from fits of intemperance. The outcome was 
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the City of Dreadful Night, commenced earlier, but finished 
now, and published in the Reformer in 1874. It won much 
recognition from eminent men, both here and in America. 
But it was seven years before it appeared in book form, 
and meanwhile Thoms»n fell into bitter misfortune. He 
quarrelled with Bradlaugh, and lost his employment on the 
Reformer. Instead, he contributed to the Secularist, but it 
did not last long. For seven years he wrote—he could 
write—no poetry, and his chief support was a tobacconist’s 
paper— Cope’s Tobacco Plant. He could get no employment 
on the daily papers, for he refused to write against his 
convictions. A poet of remarkable powers drudging for a 
trade journal! And yet they say the days of Grub-street 
are no more ! 

At length his first book was published, including the 
City of Dreadful Night, and won immediate success. 
Another volume followed; he gained admission to the 
reviews, and felt and wrote more cheerfully, but the 
struggle had worn him down. On a visit to some friends 
at Leicester he gave way to intemperance ; he returned to 
London in shame and despair, and surrendered himself 
to the besetting temptation; he was turned out of his 
lodgings, and, after some months of nameless wanderings 
and degradation, came the final scene at Philip Bourke 
Marston’s house, when he was lifted bleeding and dying 
from his bed and carried to hospital. There, like Poe and 
Baudelaire, he expired. 

A brilliant talker, full of kindliness and social merri- 
ment, beloved by all who knew him, methodical and hard 
working, this man was ruined by constitutional pessimism, 
intemperance, and the cruel struggle against poverty, 
His intemperance was itself probably constitutional. As 
for his poverty, it has long been settled that the people of 
England, who will maintain a singer, a pianist, or an 
actor in luxury, will graciously allow a poet to write if he 
pleases, and live if he can, provided they are not asked to 
pay for him. They will even read his books—if they can 
borrow them from their neighbour. Add to these con- 
ditions a creed without hope, without faith, without love 
(as he has himself said), and it is no marvel his poetry is 
what it is. If from Shelley he learned much in style—and 
from Dante in his greatest poem—it was Leopardi who 
dominated his thought. Necessity is lord of life, and for 
man there is no better morrow, nor hope of such a morrow. 
Profoundest pity for his tragic fellow-beings is the only 
softer note in the iron symphony. In his lesser poems 
there are brighter moods; there are images of brilliant 
fancy, which show what he might have been with a 
happier fate, though the execution is apt to lack 
perfection, inevitableness of form. But, by far his 
greatest, as it is his typical work, is the City of 
Dreadful Night. Tt is an edifice of black marble. It is 
not throughout equal, for much of it is fine eloquence 
rather than poetry ; and again the utterance is not always 
inevitable, it has bits of uninspired, even conventional 
diction. It loses in artistic effect by the pre-determination 
with which gloom is monotonously piled upon gloom: a 
greater poet, more master of himself, would have allowed 
some contrast to heighten the dusk. It is a Rembrandt 
without the point of light. But the best passages are 
truly terrible in their massive sincerity of darkness. The 
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crowning description of the figure of Melancholia 
dominating the city makes an insupportable tragic 
impression. His diction, at its best, is both noble and 
reticent. Description is the striking feature of the poem. 
His biographer says that his descriptions might be trans- 
ferred to canvas without the loss of a particular. This is 
their deficiency. The finest poetic description depends 
upon the something which cannot be transferred to paint- 
ing, and is inalienable from poetry. It is not the greatest 
artists who dwell upon the debatable land between two 
arts. Description of this order, and the expression of one 
emotion—despair—do not make a great poet. Thomson is 
not a great poet. But he is, at his finest, a poet of 
condensed and arresting, if contracted, power. His life is 
to blame, that he is more usually unequal and diffuse. 


Things Seen. 


Alleviation. 


Tne train was on the point of starting. A porter opened 
the door of the carriage abruptly, put a brown paper 
parcel and a small boy in the corner seat opposite to 
mine, and shut it again with a crash. There was a 
chink of coppers, and I saw the porter’s forefinger toss 
upward towards his cap as he turned away and left the 
small boy’s custodian, a tall grizzled English gentle- 
man, with his strong face framed in the square of the 
window opposite the chubby seven years old youngster. 
He looked up the platform, and down the platform, and 
then back towards the engine once more, in silence. The 
small boy’s worsted legs and laced boots dangled before 
me, and he gazed out wistfully at the advertisements and 
the great trucks of luggage. I made up my mind he was 
going to school for the first time. 

Neither spoke till the man said : 

“* Now you're off, I think.” 

A whistle blew. 

‘Good-bye, my boy; God bless you.” His arms came 
through the window, and his shaven lips reached out, 
trembling, to meet his little son’s round pink cheek. The 


-train began to move, and he turned away with a lingering 


backward glance at the small adventurer. 

The tears sprang into the small boy’s eyes and ran fast 
down his cheeks, and his lips sucked in with his uncon- 
scious sobs. Then, ere the tail of the train had well left 
the platform, he manfully dried his face, and turned to 
open the brown paper parcel. As he cut the string with 
a brand new pocket-knife, he caught my eye, and, still 
shaken with his sobs, he turned and proffered me a 
modest bricklet of plum cake upon its point. 

“ Won’t you h—h—h—have some cake?” he said. 


The Promised End. 


Down at the bottom of the sordid little street where I 
stood, a Salvationist funeral was passing. It had been 
raining heavily, and was toward night. The costers’ 
barrows stood thick along the gutters, which gleamed 4 
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pale green with cabbage refuse and vegetable decay. A 
potman threw a can of water from a window at a cat 
below; a haggard woman stood fingering the dreadful 
pieces of meat marked ‘One Penny ” on a butcher’s stall, 
The air was close and dense, packed with ugly noise; and 
at the bottom of the street the procession passed—first two 
flags, drenched and shivering round their poles, then a 
strident band playing ‘“‘ Shall we gather at the river?” 
with drum that came in loudly at the end of every line. 
A ragged following shuffled after. The procession passed, 
ungainly and grotesque, beating its pathetic way through 
the splashing mud. When it was gone I found that my 
eyes had tears in them. 




















MR. WILLIAM ARCHER, AS SEEN BY 
MR, MAX BEERBOHM, 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Mr. Conan Doyte is himself the hero of a story 
in a little Irish town. ‘The town possesses a convent 
ruled by a Mother Superior, whose eyes have seen their 
best days. Going lately into the local bookseller’s shop, 
she picked up a volume which she thought was written by 
Canon Doyle, a dignitary of renown in those parts. She 
bought it, and had it read aloud for edification at the 
midday meal of the community. The edification in the 
first chapter seemed far to seek. Never had love-making 
been so freely alluded to within those secluded walle. 
The novices were thrilled, ‘‘ Well, well,” said the Mother 
Superior, “‘ the dear Canon is preparing us for a miracle 
of grace. The frivolous flirt, by the mercy of Heaven, 
no doubt ends by taking the veil. ‘Then came the 
awakening. Someone eagerly peering into the volume 
perceived that the title-page bore the word Conan instead 
of Canon. The discovery reached the ears of the Mother 
Superior, ‘‘ Very well,” she said, ‘‘ the bookseller where 
we bought the book is a pious man, and, now that we have 
paid for it, we should be wasteful not to read it to the 
end.” What she decreed was duly done; and it is Mr. 
Conan Doyle’s fault if all succeeding books chosen for 
community perusal have seemed to be exceedingly dull. 


Str Wituiam Harcourt, whose letters on Revolting 
Anglicans have been hailed by his political opponents as 
possible embarrassments for the Liberal Party, wields so 
ready and effective a pen that one wonders at the abnega- 
tion he has shown in one department of life—for never has 
he written a book. Asa letter-writer in the 7Z'imes he is, 
of course, no new hand. He was the “ Historicus”’ of 
days now long gone; and he was besides a leader-writer in 
those columns where now his name is rarely mentioned 
without a gibe. Yet the abstention of Sir William from 
any more formal appearance as an author may easily be 
accounted prudent. ‘‘ Why does he write these hysterical 
tracts?’ was the late Mr. Forster’s angry query when 
Mr. Gladstone began his series of pamphlets on religious 
polemics in the seventies. Politicians do well to stand 
aloof from religious strife. Lord Rosebery knows that ; 
and though he is a man of most definite religious sympathies 
and leanings, they are unknown to any but his intimates. 
Sir William Harcourt may realise by now, from the allusions 
of Mr. Carson and other opposing politicians, that a similar 
reticence on his own part would have been a better thing 
politically than any display, however brilliant, of contro- 
versial fireworks. 





A RATHER particularly interesting matrimonial announce- 
ment concerning a member of the Royal Family is likely 
to be made within the next two or three months. 


A wepp1ne has just taken place in Venice that has, for 
accidental reasons, a good deal of interest attaching to it. 
It is that of the handsome young woman who has sat as 
model to Mr. Barrett Browning in most of the figure- 
pictures he has painted during the last few years. Miss 
Sarianna Browning, the devoted sister of the poet, who is 
wonderfully energetic for her eighty years, was among 
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those who took part in the festivities attending the 
marriage. 


Turnine over an old Quarterly Review the other day I 
chanced upon an article on Lord Beaconsfield’s Endymion. 
Its author, as I recall, was Mr. Alfred Austin. That is 
nearly twenty years ago, and much has happened since 
then to make the article more interesting now than it 
was on the day of its publication. Personal things and 
obvious too these mostly are; but there is one phrase of 
the present Laureate’s which seems to be worth, on his 
part, a reconsideration. Of Canning he says that in com- 
parison with Lord Beaconsfield he was an “illiterate 
ruler.” Such will hardly be the opinion of most men ; nor 
ought it, one thinks, to have found expression in that 
particular periodical ; for Canning, besides being at Eton 
and Oxford distinguished by his knowledge of both 
ancient and modern literature, was himself a brilliant 
Quarterly reviewer. His verses and his plays remain; 
there are phrases in them which have passed into daily 
speech; and Lord Rosebery, in any history of the 
marriages between Politics and Letters, will certainly 
never omit that “‘great name of Canning” which awed 
and inspired the youth of Gladstone. 





Arter living very quietly at Croydon for many years, 
Mrs. Edward FitzGerald (of whom an appreciation will be 
found on another page) died there last Sunday morning, 
at the age of ninety. ‘lhe world was not aware of the exist- 
ence of this ancient Quaker lady; and, had it been so, it 
would only with difficulty have associated her with her 
long dead husband, Edward FitzGerald, one of the few 
real friends Tennyson ever had, and the owner himself of 
high literary fame. And the world would be partly 
right. She did not really belong to FitzGerald, a difficult 
husband, if the truth were known, for anybody. She 
belonged, rather, by her double right of birth and instinct, 
to the calm Quakerly family circle of her father, Bernard 
Barton. The most amiable of men—to whose poetry Byron 
paid a tribute of praise, with a good nature not always 
apparent in him—settled at Woodbridge as a corn and 
coal merchant in 1806. His preference was, however, 
not for the ledger, but for literature, and the death 
of his wife, within a year of her marriage, left 
him a widower (with this daughter, Lucy), free to 
bid good-bye to the Woodbridge business and to 
follow the more congenial calling of a tutor in the 
Waterhouse family at Liverpool, where, by the way, he 
became an intimate with Roscoe. Another year, and he 
was back again at Woodbridge, where he entered the 
bank of the Messrs. Alexander (the same family of 
Alexander that has since supplied young sitters to Mr. 
Whistler), and there did his leisurely duty for forty years, 
continuing it to within two days of his death. 


No doubt, it was a little dull; no doubt, the bank clerk, 
with his evenings free for composition, felt himself in a 
corner, far from the great city that made poets 
famous; no doubt, the fare in the modest cottage was 
plainer—the meat tougher—than even that of which 
Tennyson later complained when he paid his last visit 
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to Bernard Barton’s son-in-law in that sleepy Suffolk town. 
“Keep to the bank and the bank will keep you” was 
Charles Lamb’s counsel of prudence. ‘‘ You know not 
what a rapacious set these booksellers are,” he says in 
another letter, somewhat too roundly. ‘‘ Ask even Southey, 
who (a single case almost) has made a fortune by book- 
drudgery, what he has found them. Oh, you know not 
—may you never know—the miseries of subsisting on 
authorship!” To the same effect wrote Byron, Southey 
himself, and others. Bernard Barton must have had a 
certain literary satisfaction in summarising the situation in 
the words: ‘‘I shall go on making figures till death makes 
me acipher.” This it did in 1849. With him in those 
last hours was Lucy FitzGerald, then Lucy Barton, 
his only daughter, the lady whose death is now at last 
announced. 

In his last hours, Bernard Barton—a short and scarce 
memoir of whom FitzGerald himself wrote—was much 
troubled by the death of a favourite niece at York. 
Before us happens to lie the copy of a few harmless 
birthday lines of his sent to member of her family, and 
not hitherto put into print : 

My cousin from the banks of Ouse, 

Doubt not that willingly my Muse 
Her minstrel debt shall pay, 

And wish—can Muse of mine do less ?— 

That every good which life can bless 
May crown thy natal day. 

To clothe that wish in words as few 

As rhyme and reason well can do: 
May’st thou, my love, inherit 

Thy angel mother’s quiet mind, 

While with her graces are combined 
Thy father’s sense and spirit. 


This is a fuir specimen of the verses of which Byron 


wrote: “If others think as well of your poetry as I do, 
you will have no cause to complain of your readers.” 





Str Wittiam We tpry-Grecory, who died last Saturday 
afternoon, was a man of strong character and of some 
superiority of observation. His wife, too, who was a 
Stuart-Wortley and a Maid of Honour to the Queen, has 
always kept an open mind. er sympathies were with 
Arabi Pasha, for instance, when nearly all England was 
applauding the bombardment of Alexandria and the 
slaughter of Tel-el-Kebir. A little pamphlet she published 
in 1882 on Arabi and Ils Household did not go far—the 
subject was not popular. She knew that, and she knew 
the common politician and the reticence which is his when 
there is clamour in the steet. ‘But I, like Master 
Shadow, present no mark to the enemy,” she said; so she 
put down what she knew of “ Arabi the Egyptian,” of his 
wife, and of his mother. That was an act of patriotic 
piety which, as her husband was a party to it, one now 
cares to recall. Sir William and Lady Welby-Gregory 
had two sons and one daughter, now Mrs. Cust. 


Tue Sirdar, before he sails, is going to sit to Mr. Caton 
Woodville for the picture of the Gordon Memorial service 
at Khartoum after the Battle of Omdurman, which 
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he is going to paint (from photographs and descriptions— 
for he was not present) for the Queen. The picture that 
is half military and half religious is one of the most 
impressive that can be painted; and it will be interest- 
ing to note Mr. Caton Woodville’s success in this new 
phase of his art. 








Book Reviews Reviewed. 


pa Open THERE is some difference of opinion among 
uestion.”’ o,e rs ° ° 
ByC.E. the critics as to what the question is that ig 
Raimond. 


left open in this story. The Daily Chronicle 
reviewer makes no doubt that it is the question whether 
first cousins should marry. The Pall Mall Gazette also 
accepts this as the motive of the story, though it is 
revealed “very late on.” On the other hand, the critic 
of Literature is less sure, and writes : 


It is hard to say what is the question which is left open. 
It may be the question whether there is or is not a future 
world in which those who love each other on earth will be 
reunited; or whether under either, and which, of these 
hypotheses it is or is not lawful for the loving couple to 
commit simultaneous suicide. Or lastly, it may be the 
narrower question whether it is physiologically expedient 
for first cousins to marry. For there is much debate 
on all these points either directly between, or with imme- 
diate reference to, the heroine and hero of the story— 
children both of a decaying family, with all the mysterious 
burden of the maladie du siécle pressing heavily upon them, 
producing in the latter its usual effect of listless despair, 
and in the former, by a very truly and subtly observed 
inversion, a sort of neurotic and irrational joie de vivre. 
The slow development of this story, and the author’s 
merciless accounting for every member of a large family, 
have proved tiresome to some critics. The Scotsman says: 
Then the children gradually grow up —oh, very 
gradually indeed—and their love affairs begin; and those 
who were babies drift on into maiden aunts and elderly 
men, and die and are no more, and still the book continues 
with the tenacity of Tennyson’s brook. Why will the 
modern novelist train his heroine from the cradle ? 
This critic is distinctly at variance with his brother of the 
Pall Mall Gazette on the plan and unity of the book : 
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The Scotsman. 


Mr. C. E. Raimond has 
launched on the world a book 
crowded with many passengers 
and much miscellaneous cargo, 
which steers a very uneven 
and aimless course in the 
direction of certain vague 
theories. The Open Question 
begins—well, it is an im- 
possible feat at the close of 
the book to remember how it 
began; after so much has 
happened — but it certainly 
began in America at the time 
of the Civil War, because 
somewhere near the begin- 
ning there was a good deal 
very interesting and graphic 
about the war and the niggers. 


The Pall Mall Gazette. 


The story concentrates it- 
self to show how they fulfilled 
the compact. The bearing 
becomes evident of all Ethan’s 
pessimistic views of life, his 
loathing of deformity and 
misery, his great Paris dis- 
covery that man is master of 
his fate in the high old Roman 
sense, and need not bear any 
of these things or cumber the 
ground. And one is left 
marvelling at the unerring- 
ness with which little point 
after little point of the story 
has had its share of influence 
towards this final result. 
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Coming now to the praises of the book, the Daily 
Chronicle says: ‘‘There is a seriousness of purpose, an 
artist’s genuine humility before his material, mated to 
a rare sense of life and the play of strong hearts and souls, 
which make this a book of moment.” The St. James’s 
Gazette plumply calls “‘C. E. Raimond’s” book ‘‘a novel 
of genius.” 

We have not for many years come across a serious novel 
of modern life—it is long, too, more than 400 pages long— 
which has more powerfully impressed our imagination or 
created such an instant conviction of the genius of its 
writer. Public taste in these matters is capricious, but if 
The Open Question is not recognised as the most thoughtful 
piece of constructive fiction, not merely of this year or last 
year, but certainly since Mrs. Humphry Ward made her 
reputation with Robert Elsmere, we shall be surprised. . . . 
It is not meat for little people or for fools; but for those 
who care for English fiction as a vehicle of the constructive 
intellect, building up types of living humanity for our 
study, it will be a new revelation of strength and strange, 
serious beauty. 








Correspondence. 
Mr. Whistler’s New Book. 


Srr,—In your issue of the 19th you print a letter from 
the editors of the New York Critic, in which they defend 
themselves against a supposed accusation on my part that 
they had obtained by unfair means certain information 
with regard to Mr. Whistler’s forthcoming book, 7'he 
Baronet and the Butterfly. MayI be allowed to say that 
I have never for one moment questioned the bond fides of 
the editors of the New York Critic, but simply suggested 
that they probably were the victims of an indiscretion.— 
I am, &e., 

Wm. HEtemann. 

21, Bedford-street, London, W.C. 

Nov. 22, 1898. 


Shylock. 


Srr,—In your issue of November 19 you note that, in a 
paper read somewhere the other day, Mr. William Poel, 
of the Elizabethan Stage Society, stated his belief that 
Shylock ought to be represented by a low comedian, 
Shakespeare having intended him for a comic character. 
This suggestion seemed to your critic quite new and 
strange. 

I beg to submit that for Mr. Poel’s conception of Shy- 
luck there is not a little to be said. ‘Tv apply external 
evidence, ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” was the product of 
Shakespeare’s comedy period, and it would be as comedy 
that Mr. Poel would render it. As represented at the 
Lyceum to-day, or by Edmund Kean at the beginning of 
the century, and, in fact, by everyone else, it possesses 
much of the tragic element. 

That is because we adapt it to our modern temperament. 

Heine tells us that at a representation of the play one of 
the audience wept and exclaimed: ‘This poor man is 
wronged.” But at the time Shakespeare lived the Jews 
were subject to persecution, and were everywhere objects 
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of ridicule and contempt; while even to-day the lines, ‘I 
will be assured I may,” never fail to provoke laughter. 
The part is full of lines which can easily be read for a 
humorous character. 

The scene with Tubal was no doubt the most laughable 
in the play to the gallants on the stage, burdened by 
Jewish bonds; to the merchants and their wives in the 
galleries, to whom the Jew was an object of contempt ; 
and to the groundlings of the pit, who, when a Jew crossed 
their path, relieved their feelings by ridicule and horse- 
play. 

This was the audience for whom Shakespeare wrote— 
intolerant,’ bigoted, and ignorant. How, then, can it be 
maintained that he meant the part to provoke sympathy ? 
If, however, a low comedian were to play the part to-day, 
making it a humorous character, he would be hissed off the 
stage. The public have grown more tolerant, education 
has broadened their sympathies, and they do not now 
condemn a man for his belief. So the reading of the 
characters of Shakespeare’s plays must necessarily reflect 
the spirit of the age in which they are produced, excepting 
to those who study the Elizabethan age in all its phases. 

Had your critic undertaken this preliminary study, he 
might not have found Mr. Poel’s suggestion so laughable ; 
he would at least have understood the reason that prompted 


it.—I am, &e., Atrrep J. WareINa. 


119, Cheapside, E.C. 


Our Literary Competitions. 
Result of No. 8. 


Ir cannot be said that this competition has been successful. We 
have received many lists, but the authors thereof have all, in one 
respect or another, gone astray. As an example we may cite 
Matthew Arnold's poem “ Dover Beach,” which someone includes 
under the heading “ Kent.” That is not what is required in making 
a literary map of Eogland. We have, however, compiled from the 
various replies sent in one long list; but its deficiencies are more 
noticeable almost than its inclusions, although it has some interest 
of its own. Essex has no place, it will be observed—Mr. Baring 
Gould's Mehalah might have been mentioned—and London is omitted 
because there is too much material. London, indeed, might have a 
competition to itself. Here is the composite list, the largest con- 
tributor to which is Miss Helen Hart, Ruswarp, near Whitby, to 
whom, therefore, a cheque for one guinea has been sent : 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
General, Sir W. Besant, ‘ Dorothy Forster.” 
Tyneside, TH. Pease. ‘The Mark of the De’il.” 
YORKSHIRE. 

Colne Valley. ' Charlotte Bronté. “Jane Eyre" and “ Shirley.” 

Spen Valley. j 

Bolton Abbey. W. Wordsworth. “ White Doe of Rylstone.” 

Spen Valley. Emily Bronté. “ Wuthering Heights.” 
Annie Bronté, “Tenant of Wildfell Hall.” 

a Halliwell Sutcliffe. ‘“ Man of the Moo~s.” 
Conningsboro’, Sir Walter Scott. ‘“ Ivanhoe.” 
Knaresborough. Bulwer Lytton. ‘ Eugene Aram,” 
Wensleydale. Mary Beaumont. “Joan Seton.” 
Cleveland (Danby). Canon Atkinson. “Forty Years in a Moor- 
land Parish.” 
Barnard Castle Distriet, Charles Dickens. “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 
‘ie Sir Walter Scott. ‘“ Rokeby.” 
Whitby. Mrs, Gaskell, “Sylvia's Lovers.” 
Mary Linskill. ‘ Haven-under-the-Hill,” ‘“ Between 
IIexther and Northern Sea,” and 
“ Tales of the North Riding.” 

Middleham, Bulwer Lytton, ~ Last of the Barons,” 


” 


” 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Charles Dickens, ‘“ Bleak House,” 
Tennyson. “Locksley Hall” and “ Gardener’s Daughter.” 


NORFOLK. 
Yarmouth, Charles Dickens. “ David Copperfield.” 
Norwich, Rider Haggard. “Joan Haste.” 
George Borrow. “ Lavengro.” 


” 


SUFFOLK. 
Aldborough, George Crabbe. “The Borough.” 
KENT. 
Kent Marshes} Dickens, “Great Expectations” and “David 
‘Dover. Copperfield.” 


Tunhridge Wells. Thackeray. “The Virginians.’ 
- Meredith. “The Tale of Chloe.” 
Penshurst, Sir P. Sidney. “ Arcadia.” 
SUSSEX. 
Tlastings, Balwer Lytton. “ Harold.” 


Brighton, H. Ainsworth. “Ovingdein Grange.” 
South Downs, Jefferies. “ Dewy Morn.” 


HAMPSHIRE, 
Selhorne, Gilbert White. ‘“Selborne.” 
Winchester, Aathony Trollope. “ Barchester * Novels. 

” T. Hardy. “Tess.” 

Rournem uth, Sie W. Besant, “The Seamy Side.” 
Alton, J, Austen. “ Pride and Prejadice.” 

DORSETSHIRE. 

William Barnes. “ Pvems.” 

Weymouth, Hardy. “The Trampet-Major.” 
Portland Bill, Hardy. “The Parsait of the Well-Beloved.” 


DEVONSHIRE. 
P-ymouth, Charles Kingsley. “ Westward Ho!” 
” Henry Kingsley. ‘“ Geoffrey Hamlyn.” 


Ermoor, R,D. Blackmore. “ Lorna Doone,” “ Christowell,’ &c. 

a E. Philpotts. “Children of the Mist.” 
North Devon and Doertmoor, Lucas Malet. “ Wages of Sin.” 
Baring Gould. “ John Herriog,* Xe, 
O'Niell. ‘ Devonshire Idylls.” 
Whyte-Melville. ‘ Katerfelto.*’ 
Baring Gould ‘‘In Taunton Town.” 
R. D. Blackmore. “Cripps the 

Carrier.” 
Clovelly. C, Kingsley. “ Two Years Ago.” 

CORNWALL, 
Quiller-Couch, “The Delectable Duchy,” &c, 
Charles Kingsley. ‘ Two Years Ago.” 
B. Gould, “In the Roar of the Sea.” 
B. Gould. “The Red Spider.” 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Bath, Thackeray. “ Pendennis.” 

Dickens. “ Pickwick.” 

Jane Austen. “ Northanger Abbey.” 

Henry Fielding. ‘Tom Jones.” 

Conan Doyle. “ Micah Clarke.” 

e Marshall. “Under the Mendips.” 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Tewhesbury, Mrs, Craik. “ John Halifax.” 

Ola Bristol, “In Colston’s Days.” 

Bristol. T.E. Brown. “ Poems.” 


CHESHIRE. 
Knutsford, Mrs. Gaskell. “Cranford.” 
Nantwich, B. Gould, “ Queen of Love.” 
LANCASHIRE. 


North Lancashire. Mrs. Gaskell, “North and South ” and “ Mary 
Barton.” 
M. E. Francis. “A North Country Village.” 


” 
Rochdale, Clegg. “ David's Loom.” 
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WESTMORELAND. 
“ Poems.” 
“ Hope the Hermit.” 
* The Bondwoman.” 
“ Robert Elsmere.” 


Wordsworth. 
Keswick, E, Lyall. 
% Colling wood. 
- Humphry Ward. 


CUMBERLAND, 


Mrs. H. Ward. “Helbeck of Bannisdale.” 
DERBYSHIRE, 
Sir W. Scott. “Peveril of the Peak.” 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


Sir W. Scott. ‘ Ivanhoe.” 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Potteries, Mrs, Birchenough. “ Potsherds.” 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

George Eliot. ‘Scenes of Clerical Life.” 

Sir W. Scott. “ Kenilworth.” 

Rugby. T. Hughes. “Tom Brown's Schooldays.” 

G. Eliot. ‘ Middlemarch ” and “Silas Marner.” 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
Mrs. H. Ward. “ Marcella.” 


LEICEST ERSHIRE. 
Sir W. Scott. “Ivanhoe.” 


OXFORDSHIRE, 
“ Woodstock.” 
“Tom Brown at Oxford.” 
“Thyrsis” and “ The Scholar Gypsy.” 
Oxford, T. Hardy. “ Jude, the Obscure,” 
Shorthouse, “ John Inglesant.” 
‘Cuthbert Bede. ‘“ Verdant Green.” 
Rhoda Broughton, “ Belinda,” 
BERKSHIRE. 

T. Hughes. “Scouring of the Whit2 Horse.” 
— “Pages from a Private Diary.” 
Miss Mitford. “ Our Village.” 
Harrison Ainsworth. ‘“ Windsor Castle.” 


WILTSHIRE. 


Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 


Sir W. Scott. 
T. Hughes, 
M. Arnold. 


” 
” 


” 


Marlborough. 8. Weyman. “The Castle Inn.” 
- Marshall. ‘“ Under Salisbury Spire.” 
* Richard Jefferies. ‘Story of My Heart,” and 
other books, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Bulwer Lytton. “Last of the Barons,” 
SURREY, 


R. D. Blackmore, “ Dariel,” “Kit and Kitty,” 
Meredith. “ Diana of the Crossways,” “ One of Our Conquerers,” 
&e, 
IsLE OF WIGHT. 
“ Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
IsLE OF MAN. 
“ Manx Man,” Xe, 
“ Poems.” 
ScILLy ISLEs. 
“ Armorel of Lyonesse.”’ 


Maxwell Gray. 


Hall Caine, 
T. E, Brown, 


Besant. 
Competition No. 9. 


THIS week, in response to several requests, we give another paper 
of search questions. The ten passages quoted below form the con- 
cluding words of ten well-known or standard works of fiction. 


“ Papa, come!” 





Ss. “ His fate was destined to a foreign strand, 
A paltry fortress and an ‘humble’ hand ; 
He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a 7u/e.” 
3. Such are the changes which a few years bring about, and so do 
things pass away, like a tale that is told! 
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4, But the chickens were wiser. 








5. His wife, the Lady Alexandrina, is to be seen in the one-horse 
carriage with her mother at Baden-Baden, 


6, And I have by me, for my comfort, two strange white flowers— 
shrivelled now, and brown, and flat, and brittle—to witness that 
even when mind and strength had gone, gratitude and a mutual 
tenderness still lived on in the heart of man. 





7. But, taking « glance at the others of her late company of actors, 
she compresses her lips. 





8, Bat, in spite of these deficiencies, the wishes, the hopes, the 
confidence, the predictions of the small band of true friends who 
witnessed the ceremony, were fully answered in the perfect hap- 
piness of the union, 





9. * You see, I know! I have been a sinner myself.” 


10, What do vow think it was? 


To all of our readers who name correctly the authors of the fore- 
going extracts, or a sufficient proportion of them, and the books in 
which they figure, will be sent a copy of London in Song, an 
antholo:y of poetry in praise of London, compiled by Mr, Wilfred 
Whitten. Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery-lane, W.C.,”’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, December 6. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 354, and 
we rely, of course, on our readers’ sense of what is fair not to 
communicate the solution to others, All answers must be the 
result of independent research. 


The ‘“ Academy” Bureau. 


Books in Manuscript. 


An Offer to Authors. 

THE Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the ACADEMY invite works in MS, for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg- 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project was set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words ‘‘ ACADEMY Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis- 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been published, serially or otherwise. The conductors 
of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to 
them, but will not be responsible for accidental loss. They 
cannot enter into correspondence with authors on the subject 
of books criticised in the Bureau, or as to completed agree- 
ments. 





CONFESSIONS. By H. C. 
On further consideration of this novel, which was noticed in 
these columns last week, the Conductors of the Bureau have 
arranged that a proposal for publication shall be made. 
SELBY. By E. F. 
This work is described by the author as ‘‘a pathological 
morality.” We never before heard of such a thing; but, having 
read the whole writing, we know what the lady means. It is 
an entertainment of a new kind. A surgeon loves the Matron 
of the hospital in which he works. At least, he thinks he does. 
The Matron is not so sure. She herself is a Christian; he is a 
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theist. The surgeon’s understanding of love is ‘ethereal ; hers 


is that 
Love is a clambering plant : 


Just as the creeper is rooted in earth, 
Love must be rooted in physical passion. 

As it is hard for a lady who is a Christian sensualist to wed a 
man who believes neither in the Archbishop of Canterbury nor 
in the Satanists, the Matron does not accept the Surgeon’s 
What happens afterwards does not 
concern the general reader of these notes. Enough has been 
said to indicate that E. F. is an original and daring thinker. 
Her originality, in its early manifestations, scandalised us. 
We feared that we were undergoing the misfortune of being 
made acquainted with a new expert in the facile philosophy of 
prurience. We were wrong. The romance, which is for the 
most part in verse, is as frank as Congreve was; and, strange 
to say, it has not a litle of Congreve’s talent. The versifica- 
tion here and there is brilliantly witty; and, unpleasant as the 
theme of the work is, the work itself is not unwholesome. 
That is our own view; but it would not be the view of Mudie 
and Mr. Smith. We should act unjustly if we arranged for 
publication of a work which those great agents would reject. 

The Wedding of the Rose, by C.8. W.; The Way that Few 
May Find, by ‘‘Manuscripts”; A Life and an Incident, by 
Feo Napier; With Open Hyes, by A. E.; The Conquest of Juliet 
Menzies, by M. A. Drew; A Share in a Woman, by Mary 
Willing ; Mother Earth, by Zwei; The Storm Bride, and Other 
Tales, by Torquil; Mr. Carmichael Sloane, by 8. 8.; Changed 
Hands, by Mars ; Sarsanet and Co., by B. R.; Until the End, 
by H. O’B. B.; A /ligh School Mistress, by L. B.; Short Stories, 
by J. 8.—-We cannot, we are sorry to say, deal with any of 
these MSS. Every one of them is too meagre in the matter of 
bulk. Publishers have found that, unless the author is a person 
of high and known rank in literature, it is practically impossible 
to succeed with a volume of fiction which contains less than 
sixty thousand words. That is sad; but authors must face 
the fact. Quality, instead of quantity, ought to be, and 
ultimately is, the criterion in literature; but, in the cases of 
authors whose names are not popularly known, there is at 
present no sufficient means of applying it to published works 
which are quantitatively small. The bookseller stands in the 
way. He tells the publisher’s traveller that he cannot find 
customers for an unknown writer’s work which is offered either 
in a minute volume or ‘“‘ bumped out” by the printer to make 
it seem larger than it really is; and the bookseller speaks the 
truth. Certain enterprising publishers endeavoured to meet 
the public view by issuing short novels at prices ranging from 
1s. 6d. to 3s, 6d.; but most of these series have been closed. 

We have written thus fully on the subject in order that 
no one should be discouraged. There is real merit in some 
of the little works mentioned in the list above. The author 
of The Storm Bride, for example, has an excellent style ; and 
it is a pleasure to tell him that he has. 


proposal of marriage. 


*,* Several criticisms are held over for lack of space. 





Announcements. 


Mr. Max PEMBERTON’s new serial story, ‘‘The Garden of 
Swords,” will appear in Cassell’s Magazine, commencing in the 
Christmas Number. 

Messrs. CassELL & Company will publish at the end of the 
present month an Autobiography of Dr. Newman Hall. 

On December 15 Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd., pub- 
lishers of the Hncyclopedia of Sport, will issue the Sportsman’s 


Year Book, edited by C. 8. Colman, sub-editor of the Ency- 
clopedia, and by A. H. Windsor. 
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Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, December 1. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Harnack (Dr. A.), History of Dogma. ..,.........cesseseeere (Williams & Norgate) 10/# 
Bright (W.), Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life...... seeeeeeee(LOngmans) 6/0 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Darby (Rev. J. L.), Chester Cathedral ....c..cccccccesseseeeees sieht (Isbister) 1/0 
Butler (A, J.), Bismarck: The Man, the Statesman (2 vols.) 
(Smith, Elder) 32/0 











Besant (Sir W.), South London ences socccscocssoosooes (Chatto) 
Miintz (E.), Leonardo da Vinci (2 vols.)... seensanbeen ._.(Helnemann) 
Ruff (J. B.), The Confession of Catherine Storza csvesunttinsatactiapenned (Dent) 4/6 
Vibart (Col, E.), The Sepoy Mutiny .. see (Smith, Elder) 7/6 
Della Rocca (Gen, E.), The Autoblegraghy of | nu » Veteran eavesecnscooesd (Unwin) 21/0 
Carlyle (T.), Historical Sketches .............c0.cesesseeseeee sees (Ohapman & Hall) 10/6 
Biagi (G.), The Last Days of Percy Bysshe Shelley................ss00000 (Unwin) 6/0 
Bradley (C.), The Reminiscences of Frank Gillard... (Arnold) 15/0 
Gearey (C.), Royal Friendships ................c0-sssssscssessesseeee ....(Digby, Long) 
Fitchett (W. H.), Fights for the Flag .............c0..cceecee see sesees (Smith, Elder) 
Gregorovius (F.), The Emperor Hadrian .............cceeceresesensenees (Macmillan) 12/0 
Donisthorpe (W.), Down the Stream of Civilisation........ snceguncensed (Newnes) 6/0 
Phipson (Dr. T, L.), Voice and Violin: Reminiscences............- «+.(Chatto) 5/0 
Vignoles (O. J.), Memoir of Sir Robert P. Svewart............... (Marshall) net 7/6 


Palmer (R.), Memorials Personal and Political (2 vols.) ...(Macmillan) net 25/0 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES, 










Evans (S.), In Quest of the Holy Graal ... 10... .cececseesseeeeceeseeseeceeeseees (Dent) 3/6 
Hurrell (W.), Poems—Pygmalion .......... ebccocupeoe cesencess: eecseesiveneed (Marshall) 
Francke (K.), Glimpses of Modern German Culture ..... a (Dodd, Mead) 
Fitzgerald (W.), Shadows and Other Poems ..........00+000000 ....(Longmans) 3/6 
“ An Apologist,” The Epic of Humanity ................. eaundasanial (Kegan Paul) 7/6 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 
Burnett (F. H.), The Captain’s Youngest, A&C. ....cceccccsssseeseeeees +++--(Warne) 
Macquoid (K. 8.), A Ward of the King .......c0scsesereee mepndeipeansanit +..(Long) 6/0 


Bolton (Mrs. R, D.), Grannie’s Wonder City..... (Marshall) 

Trapmann (L.), The Spoofah and The Antidote .................(Sands & Co.) 5/0 
Stoddard (W. O.), Chumley’s Post ...... .......cccsssscee + seecseesessesessceses (Warne) 2/6 
Stockton (F. R.), Captain Chap .oo.0.....ceccecccceeseeeeeserceesseeseteerenseeees (Warne) 2/6 
Fenwick (Mrs.), The Bad Family, and Other Stories eosece ..(Richards) 3/6 
Buckman-Linard (8.), My Horse; My Love. ........... sonccesegecneosoee ....(Unwin) 3/6 

EDUCATIONAL, 

Bréte (J. de la), Mon Oncle et Mon Cureé ..........00..+ soceccessorsess+-( Macmillan) 2/6 
Soliel (L.), French Commercial Correspondence ............0« «(Kegan Paul) 3/6 


Wachenhusen (H.), Vorn Ersten Bis'Zurn Letzen’Schuss ......(Macmillan) 2/6 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Young (A.), Summer Sailings by an Old Yachtsman .......... 
Bradley (A. G.), Highways and Byways in North Wales........ 


.(Douglas) net 10/6 
Macmillan) 6/0 





Warkworth (Lord), Notes from @ Diary in Asiatic Turkey ........... (Arnold) 21/0 

Forster (R. H.), The Amateur Antiquary ... 2.2.0.0. 11+ sesseseeees (Gay & Bird) 6/0 

Nicholl (E, M.), Observations of a Frenchwoman ....(Macmillan) 6/0 

Cayley-Webater (H.), Through New Guinea ...........cccsssesesceeseereeees (Unwin) 21/0 
SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Miller (Rt. Hon. F. M.), Ramakrishta _ .............cccssccosecsecsoeees (Longmans) 5/0 

James (W.), Human Immortality.............00. seseeseeveeeee(Constable) 2/6 





Allen (G.), Flashlights on Nature........... ponpoonion . sseoseeees(Nownes) 6/0 
Sursum Corda: A Defence of Idealism.......... geesessonasena dienes (Macmillan) 3/6 


NEW EDITIONS, 
Edwards (J.), A Treatise Concerning the Keligious Affections......(Melrose) 2/6 
Carroll (L.), Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland ...... on « ...(Macmillan) 6d. 
Dickens (C.), Mugby Junction—No Thoroughfare—Somebody’s Luggage 
—The Wreck of the Golden Mary—The Seven Poor Travellers 
(Chapman & Hall) each 1/6 





Collins (C. W.), Saint Simon ; Hasell (K. J.), Calderon............ (Blackwood) 
Cooper (J. F.), The Deerslayer—The Path-finder—The Prairie—The Last 

of the Mohicans—The Pioneers .......cccsceeressserseseeeeeseeenneeeseeens (Warne) 
Gray (T.), Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard ...,.........ss0+eeeee (Dent 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boland (M. A,), The Century Invalid Cookery Book ..........+ ...( Unwin) 
Wyld (G.), Mesmerism, Hypnotism, &C. ...........:seereeees (Kegan Paul) net 1/0 
Winslow (L. F.), Mad Humanity .. OE 
Harrison (W.), “Thomas Moore” Anesietes ssahidandbanteiveniaindineadl (Jarrold) 3/6 
Aubrey (F.), Strange Stories of the Hospitals ........sc0ceceeeeeee (Pearson) 2/6 


*.* The new novels of the week, numbering sixteen, are 
catalogued elsewhere. 
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MESSRS. 


METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. 
“MUCH OF IT IS A REVELATION.” 


THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With 200 Illustratiens from Sketches and Photographs by the Anthor, and Maps. 


2 vols.. royal 8vo, 36s, net. 


The book is dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


“Tt would be difficul' to mention ary book of travel covering so extensive a 
field richer in substantia! inicormation, interest, and entertainment from hegin- 
nipgtoend. Much of itis a revelation ; there are few readers who will not 
find in it something new and suggestive. It is one of those rare books of travel 
that one is loth to lay down. It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, nor of its abounding attractions as a 
story of travel, unsurpassed in geographical and human interest. Altogether 
the work is one which in solidity, novelty, and interest must take a first rank 
among publications of its class.’’—Zimes. 

“The countries traversed embrace at least three widely differing regions, a 
journey through any of which, told as the author tells it, would place him in 
the first raxk of travellers. He had no lack of thrilling adventures.” 

Athenaeum. 

“*In these magnificent volumes we bave the most important contribution to 
Central Asian geograpby made fcr many years. Intensely interesting as a tale 
of travel.'’— Spectator. 

“ The book is written in a masterly way.”—Liferature. 


‘FASCINATING AS SIR WALTER SCOTT.” 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. 


“A NOBLE NARRATIVE.” 


“Tt will undoubtedly take rank as one of the most remarkable books of 
travel of the century.’’—Darly Chronicle. 

“ There is not a chapter which is without its human or its scientific interest, 
The record of Dr. Hedin’s journey is as thrilling as it is instructive. We know 
of no more appalling and realistic account of the sufferings of a shipwrecked 
caravan in the sea of sand than his account of his desperate march from the 
last camp to the pool in the dry bed of the Khotan-daria.”’— Pali Mall Gazette, 

*“*Nomore important or more absorbing work of Asiatic travel has been 
published during the last thirty years than tbis, abounding in interest for the 
ordinary reader, the traveller, the geographer, the sportsman, and the ethno- 
logist.’’—Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“* These volumes are of absorbing and fascinating interest, their matter is 
wonderful, and Dr. Hedin’s style is surcharged with that strong and alluring 
personality that makes hours spent in reading like minuter.”’ 

Birmingham Post. 

** Let any one who is desirous to learn about the wenderful continent of 
Asia as no one else can teach him buy and read this work.”"— Vanity Fair. 

** We never read a more fascinating or more thrilling book,”’—Boukman. 


“A MASTERPIECE,” 


By Sir G. 8. Robertson, K.C.8.I. 


With numerous Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 21s, net, 


“A masterpiece of narrative. The siyle cannot be over-praised. Its 
simplicity, directness, vigour, picturesqueness, and humour, together wih the 
ever-present white light of the true soldier spirit, place this * story of a minor 
siege’ among the very best books of its class that have been written in mcdern 
times.”’— Daily Chronicle. 

** There is throug! out a clash of hand-to-hand fighting...... a terrible realism 
which rerders this story of a minor siege one of the most stirring military 
narratives written in our time, The crowning exploit..... makes one hold one’s 
breath as one turns each page. The admir»ble illustrations and maps must be 
dismissed with a word of hearty praise.’’— Times. 

** A noble narrative.’”’—Literary World. 

“A splerdid story, splendidly told.”— Critic. 

* Quietly but enthrellingly the story te)ls iteelf.”’—Sketch. 

“a very fascinating, a sineularly delightful t ook.”’—Glasgow Herald. 

“ The enthusiastic sadmiration ot the reader cunnot fail to be sroured, An 
admirable record.’”’— Morning Post. 

* Not since the appearance of Lord Robrits’s ‘Forty-one Years’ have we 
had a record of Indian warfare which can le cc mpared in its vital narrative 
interest with the glowing and moving story of a minor siege, this impressively 
humrn record of heroic endurance and valiant performance, descriLed with a 
dramatic te: vour which grips the heart-strings.’’—Daily Mazl. 


“Written with a graphic strength and agenial humour seldom found ina 

narrative of the kind ; it should become a classic of frontier literature ”’ 
Scotsman, 

“ As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best fiction.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“The book is capital reading. It is as full of hairbreatth escapes and dashing 
feats of courage and address as any romance, and picturesque incidents and 
vividly dramatic episodes are to be found in every chapter. Though the etory 
is fuli of fighting and bloodshed, its grimness is reheved by the pleasant touch 
of humour which rons throvgh its pages, by the ‘human interest’ which the 
author contrives to sbed over the principal and subordinate personager, netive 
and European, in his drama, ana by the lightness and lucidity of his style, 
The book is good literature as well as good history.’’—/ all Mall Gazette. 

“Any one proud of his name as Englishman may read in these stirring 
chapters abuncant justification for his pride...... A book which deserves a place 
among the military chronicles which will live.’’—Globe. 

** Every page is quick with heroism.”’—Outlook. 

“*A fascinating description of a drama of stirring scenes.”"— Daily Graphic. 

“One of the very best books ever written about our frontier operations. It 
is a narrative of dramatic events, written with power, knowledge, and humonr, 
in a style that is nothing less tban masterful.””—Navy and Army Illustrated. 


THE AVENGING OF GORDON. 


THE DOWNFALL of the DERVISHES: 


By E. N. BENNETT, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With 4 Sketch Maps and a Photogravure Portrait of the Sirdar, 


narrative of an eye- witness, 


NORTHWARD OVER the GREAT ICE. By 


a E. PEARY, Gold Medallist s the Royal Geographical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
rations, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 32s. n 
“mne book is full of interesting matter—2 tale of brave deeds simply told ; abundantly 
illustrated with prints and maps.”—Standard. 
“ Will take its place among the permanent literature of Arctic ex ploration.” — Times. 
“It yieids neither in interest nor in ability to Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North,’ while its results 
are no less valuable."—Glasg.w Hera 
- o ee with = and intense ly interesting "— World. 
and th hly well-arianged book.”—St. James's Gazette. 


TWENTY YEARS in the NEAR EAST. By 


A. HULME-BEAMAN. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
A Personal Narrative of Experiences fo Syria, Egypt, Turkey, and the Balkan States. 
* One of me most entertaining books from be —_ to evd that we have had in our hands 
fora long time. It is unconventional in « high ree; it is written with sagacious humour ; 
it is full of adventures, great and sinall, and anecdotes without number.”—Daily Chronicle. 


MEMOIRS of ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 


By Admiral P. H. COLOMR. Witha Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“ Au iu eresting and adequate bicgraphy of one who had a prominent part in the adminis- 
tration of the Navy. The whvle book 1s vne of the greatest interest.”—7 imes. 


THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By Fow4Re GIBBON, A New Edition, Edited, with Notes, Appendices, ard Mape, 
by J. B. RY, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity ( ‘ollege, Dublin. In 7 vols. Demy 8vo, gilt 
top, 8s. tae each ; crown ‘vo, 68. each ; . Vale 


ANNALS of ETON COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, 


M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. 
“A most attractive and admirably illustrated account.’’— Daily Chronicle. 
“Some of the portraits are of extraordinary interest.”— Literature. 


THE KINGDOM of HEAVEN HERE and HERE. 


AFTER. By Canon WINTERBOTHAM, M.A., B.8c., LL.B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
(Cuurcuman’s Linnary. 
“ A refreshing book.... 





Exceedingly thoughtful and richly suggestive.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A GUIDE to PROFESSIONS and BUSINESS. By 


HENRY JONES. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6 
“This volume cannot fail to be 2S. "—Glasgow Herald. 


VENTURES in VERSE. By James Williams, 


Fellow of Lincoln College. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
With 


DANTE'S GARDEN. By Rosemary Cotes. 
a mtispiece. Fceap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

READING and READERS. By Clifford Harrison. 
“—_ ittle ae. petnciiy 2 and 5 tate by the most distinguished of living reciters. 


Se “ Thoroughly sound counse 
“ An extremely sensible little iol ."—Manchester Guardian. 








a Sketch of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. 


Crown 8vo, 38, 6d. The 


THREE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


_ THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. 


R. Anning Bell. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


With 39 Illustrations by 
ADVENTURES in WALLYPUG LAND. 


G. E. FARROW. With Illustrations by Alan Wright. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Baring-Gould. 


With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown &vo, és. 


FIOTION. 


7 PLENDID STORY.” 


THE BATTLE of. the STRONG: a Romance of 


Two Kingdoms. By GILBERT PARKER. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Mr. Gilbert Parker has a master’s hand in weaving the threads of romantic fiction.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


, 80 splendidly told, will be read by the public with avidity, and will 
r. Parker's reputation.” ~— St. James's Gazette, 
It has open-air freshness, it has stir and movement, oi 


“Such a splendid sto’ 
add new honour even to 
“The book is full of varied emotion. 


“Modern fiction has few finer examples of the perfect woman. It is ohntiey r dramatic - 
* Full of colour and spirit.”—Morning Post. n. 
* A strong and exciting book. It has vivid life and character, a vemantieali , 
story, and a fine feminine character in Guida.”—Daily Mail, 


DOMITIA. By 8. Baring-Gould, Author of “The 


Broom Squire,” &c. © rown 8vo, 68. {Second Edition. 
“A highly absorbing novel.”—-Public Opinion. 
“Mr. Baring-Gould, by virtue of his lurid smaiuation, has given a forcible picture of the 
horrors and heroism of Imperial Rome.”—Specta 


THE ANGEL of the COVENANT. By J. Maclaren 


CUBBAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book has scenes of dramatic power.”—Morning Poat. 
“ Mr. Cobban has achieved a work of such rare distinction that there is nothing comparable 
with it in recent Scottish romance. It is a great historical pic ture, in which os ane fancy 
are welded together in a fine realisation of the spirit of the times.” "Pall Mall Ga 


OWD BOB, the GREY DOG of KENMUIR. By 


ALFRED OLLIVANT. Crown 8vo. 

** As a rule dog stories slightly bore us; Mr. Ollivant’s story carries seaviction. 

“The humour of the book is fresh and buoyant.”- Manchester Guardian. ie he Chronic. 

** By all means let our readers procure this fine romance of dogs and men.” — 

“ A book to read with admiration, and to praise with enthusiasm.”— ookma 

“ Fine and quaintly original fiction. A tale of dogs and men which seizes the ‘reader from 
the first. There are passages full of humour ; others of intense pathos.” — Lloy 

“A tale of breathless interest, vanes "with life and full of truest pathos. A genuine 
addition to literature.”—British 


A VENDETTA of the DESERT. By W.C. Scully. 


Crown 8vo, 38. 6d, 
“A strong and touching story of Boer life.”—Academy. 
* One of the best stories South Africa has yet given us.”—Crii 
“ A story characterised by force, poetry, and intimate local — "Spectator, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE sent to any address. 
METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 
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SOUIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK of. By R. 


BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.8. 272 pp., crown 4to, with Coloured 
Iiustrations by A. F. and C. Lydon, cloth boards, 4s, { Ready shortly. 


PARISH PRIESTS and their PEOPLE in the 
MIDDLE AGES in ENGLAND. By the Rev, E. L, CUTTS, D.D, With 
Lumerous Iliuetraticrs. Lomy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 


SIDE LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY.—HISTORY 
of EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. By the Rev. E.L. CUITS,DD. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, fs, 

allowing for ite brevity. the best work of the kind 

Mr. Cutts’s bcok, in short, is at orce 

Athenaum, 


“ This compendium ir, 
which has been published in Engl'eb. 
fresh, readable, and deserving to be read,’’- 


SIDE-LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY. — THE 
LITURGY and RITUAL of the ANTE-NICENE CHURCH, By the 
Rev. F. E. WARREN, B.D., F.8.A4. Demy 6ve, cloth bosrds, 5s, 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—ST. POLYCARP, 
BIHOP of SMYRNA. | By the Rev. BLOMFIBLD JACKSON, M.A. 


SELECTED SERMONS. From Works of the late 


Rev. F. B. WOODWARD, M.A, £&mell poet 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 


SERMONS of the late DEAN GOULBURN on 
&T. JOHN BAPTIST. Edited by the Rev. B, COMPTON, &mall post 
8vo, cloth boards, le, 6d, 


ART PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Sunday Readings for the Young. A Series of Ninety Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by the late Lord Leighton, the late Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, Sir EK. J. Poynter, G. F. Watts. EK. Armytage, F. Madox Browne, 
8. Bolemon, Holman Hunt, &c. With Letterpress Descriptions by 
ALEY FOX. 4to, cloth boards, 5s, 


HOLY EUCHARIST, The EVIDENTIAL VALUE of 
ak. Manhuae 


THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the 


Rev. CHARLES CROSLEGH, D.D,. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THEODORE and WILFRITH. Lectures delivered 
in St. Paul’s Cathedra! in December, 1896. By the Right Rev. G. F. 
BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol, Small post Svo, with several 
Illustrations, cloth hoards, 3s, 6d. 

“The Bishop's polemic is sturdy in argument, but scrupulously temperate 
in tone, and it need heroly be raid that he illustrates his thesis with great 
ecclesiastical and archwological learning.” — Times, 


| 
| 


| 





TIME FLIES. A Reading Diary. By Christina G. 
= yg New Edition. Port 8vo, buckram boards, top edge 
gilt, 3s. 6d, 


VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted 
frm “Called to be Saints,” “ Time Flies,” and “ The Face of the Deep.” 
Smal! pest Svo. printed in red and black, on hand-made paper, buckram, 
top er ge gilt, 3¢. Cd. ; limp 1oan, 5s, ; limp morocco, 78, 6a, 


THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Com- 
ment»ry cn the Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author 
of “lime Flier,” &c. Demy svo, cloth bt ards, 7s, 6d, 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the 
History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and 
that of the Anglicen Communion antil the Present Day. By EDMUND 
McCLURE, M.A. Containi: g 18 Coloured Maps besides some 50 Sketch 
Maps in the Text. 4to, cloth boards, jeather back, 16s. (A useful book 
for a Clergyman.) 

“Tre one hundred erd thirty pages of letterpress, into which the fifty 
sketch maps are incorporated, form wn extrem+ly cureful piece of compressed 
work designed to extlain the large mups ‘hry are, in fact, an epitome of 
Church histcry, and every effortappears to have bien made to make the account 
precise and accurate.’’— Guardian. 

“A great deal of Jatour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of 
this atlas,”—Academy. 


THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION as ILLUS- 
TRATED by the MONUMENTS. A Protest sgainst the Modern Schrol 
of Old Testament Criticism, By br. FRITZ HOMMEL, Professor of 
Semitic Languages in the University of Munich. Translated from the 
German by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., and LEONARD CROSSLE. 
With Map. Large post 8vo, buckram boards, 5s. 

“Under the weight of Dr. Hommel's cumulative evidence the latest fortress 
of the ‘ Higher Criticism’ will have to be promptly evacuated or surrendered at 
discretion. The hook has been admirably translated by Mr. McClure and bis 
coadjutor,”’—Daily Chronicie. 

“As a protest against the modern school of Old Testament criticism we 
cordially commend the work as one of the most valuab!e yet published.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. Prof. 
A. H. SAYCE, Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8yo, with Map, buckram 
boards, 4s. 

The book is the first to apply tlhe Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, toth published and 
unpubhsbed, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this period. It also 
contains a recent and important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists 
bearing on Palestine. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT 
of the MONUMENTS, By the Rev. Prof. A. H. SAYCE, Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Fifth Ediwon. Demy 8vo, buckram, bevelled bcards, 7s, 6d. 

“A really valuable: nd importent work; pertaps the best which Professor 

Sayce has yet written.’’—Academy. 


THE MESSAGE of PEACE, and other CHRISTMAS 
SERMONS. By the late R. W. CHURCH, Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 
bvo, on hand-made paper, top edge giit, buckram boards, 2s. 6d. ; 
imitation crushed morocco, 7s. 6d. 





THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


THE 
AND 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 


OLD MASTERS OF THE FOURTEENTH, FIFTEENTH, 
SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. 


The Society will begin to publish on January 2, 1899, an Edition of the Holy Gospels, fully illustrated with world-renowned Pictures. 

The Illustrations wll be made vp of a selection of Masterpieces of the religious painters of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries, 
thus furnishing a Collecticn of the finest Examples of Sacred Art prcduced by human genius since the beginning of the Christian Era. 

More than three hundred Works, dealing exclusively with the events of. our Lord’s life, have been chosen from among the greatest examples of the 
Italian, German, Flemish, and French Schools for the subject of these Illustrations. These Pictures, distributed as they are amongst the Churches 
and Galleries of the civilised world, are here for the first time collected together and presented in proximity to the Sacred Narrative which they were 


intended to illustrate. 


Notes dealing with the Pictures from the artistic standpoint will be contributed by M. EUGENE MUNTZ, Member of the French Institute, 


whose competence for the task need hardly be insisted on. 
whore Works are reproduced, and a Classified List of the Engravings. 
ideals and a record of the chief masterpieces of Sacred Art. 


The publication will also include a Chronological and Biographical Table of the Painters 
The Work will thus be at once an invaluable storehouse of religious pictorial 


The eminent firm of Messrs. Goupil & Co. (Jean Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & Co.) are responsible for the execution of the Work, and it is, therefore, 


needless to say that every care will be taken in its production, 
The Work will be issued in TWENTY-FOUR PARTS. 


The Parts will appear at intervals of a Fortnight, each of them consisting of Sixteen 


Pages, with at least Ten Illustrations in the Text and Two separate Plates printed in Two Tints. The price will be 1s. 8d. per Part. Part I. will 


appear on January 2, 1899, and the whole issue of the Twenty-four Parts will be completed in December, 1899. 
THE PARTS WILL NOT BE SOLD SEPARATELY, but only to Subscribers to the whole. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 


application. 


A Form of Subscription may be had on 


The SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE have on sale the Publications of the Arundel Society. The Stock includes 
a Jarge Selection of Superb Reproductions in Colours and Monochrome of Masterpieces by GIOTTO, MASACCIO, FRA ANGELICO, 
BOTTICELLI, GHIRLANDAIO, PERUGINO, MICHAEL ANGELO, RAFFAELLE, VAN EYCK, MEMLINC, DURER, and numerous 


other great Artists. 
now offered at much reduced prices. 


Hitherto these Pablications have, on account of their price, been beyond the reach of persons of moderate means, many are 
The Stock is quickly approaching exhaustion, and these Pictures, when out of print, are sure to increase in 


value. With but few exceptions, these Pictures deal with religious subjects. A priced Catalogue may be had on application. 





LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0, 
129, NORTH STREET, 


BRIGHTON : 
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Messrs. WARD, LOCK & CO. beg to announce 
A New and Handsome Library Edition of 


G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


The late G. J. Whyte-Melville, uniting, as he did, the qualities 
of poet, novelist, sportsman, and leader of society, has long been 
acknowledged to stand above rivalry when dealing with sport and 
the romance of old. Although the sale of his works has always 
been large, the publishers feel that the time has now arrived to 
issue an edition more worthy of his fame, and have therefore 
pleasure in announcing a monthly issue of his novels, Each 
volume will be illustrated by front-rank artists. 


“WHYTE-MELVILLE’S charming novels.—‘ It does one a world of good 
to read anythingg written by Whyte-Melville, and for youth and the rising 
generation what can there be better? The new edition is a handsome volume 
in good bold type, and beautifully illustrated.’ ’’—Sporting Life. 


This Series will be well printed from type specially 
east, on Dickinson’s best antique paper, and neatly 
and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with design by 
A. A. Turbayne, —_—__ 

JUST READY. 
KATERFELTO. 


Illustrated by Lucy F. Kemp-Welch. 


“ The story of ‘ Katerfelto’ is already well known to many of my readers, 
but even those will te glad to have it in so beautiful an edition, Messrs. 
Ward, iock & Co.’s edition is a marvellous three-and-sixpence worth; well 
printed, well bound, and well illustrated. ‘ Katerfelto’ is indeed a delightful 
romance.”—Mr, Cisment K, Snorrer in the Sketch, 


CERISE. 
F Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY— 


SONGS and VERSES, and 
THE TRUE CROSS. 


Illustrated by 8, E, Waller. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH, and 
INSIDE the BAR. 


Illustrated by John Charlton. 


SARCHEDON. 


Illustrated by 8. E. Waller, 


BLACK BUT COMELY. 


Illustrated by 8. E. Waller. 
OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL: 
ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 


Illustrated by Amprosk Watton, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. each 


“*Mr. Boothby’s story carries one alorg like a torrent. 
and romance for half-a-dozen novels.” Christian World. 

“This stirring tale ranks next to ‘ Dr, Nikola’ in the list of Mr. Boothby’s 
novels. It is an excellent piece of workmanship, and we can heartily recom- 
mend it.”—British Weekly. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform with the above, crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 5s. each. 
Profusely Illustrated by Stantey L. Woop. 


LUST of HATE. 
BUSHIGRAMS. 

FASCINATION of the KING. 
DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID for FORTUNE. 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


It has enough ‘go’ 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Luimrep, 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S XMAS LIST. 





The Times says: ‘Haydn's Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal 
Book of Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English 


language.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
An Entirely New Edition of 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES. 


With especial Reference to the History and Achievements of the 
British Empire. 


Containing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1898, 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


Hon, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; half-calf, 25s.; full or tree calf, 31s, 6d, 


TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 

Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, and 
thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1898. 
Containing 1,290 pages, and considerably over 
12,500 Articles, 145,000 Dates and Facts. 


“The mention of dates brings us back to ‘ Haydn’ the wonderful, ‘Haydn’ 
is far more than a mere catalogue of dates. It is a compendious history of 
every country and of almost everything under the sun—and on many sub- 
jects it is a veritable statistical encyclopedia. Are you interested in 

...0F @ny mortal thing you like to name? You will find out all about 
them in ‘ Haydn,’ condensed and chronological, accurate and recent, In short, 
‘Haydn’ shuns no test in its proper line, and will disappoint no reasonable 
expectation.”—Daily Chronicle, 

Prospectus and Specimen Page sent post free on application, 





JUST READY. 

A NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS, PRESENTING in POPULAR 
FORM the TEACHINGS of THOSE MASTER SPIRITS of 
the AGE WHOSE IDEAS HAVE HELPED 80 LARGELY 
to INFLUENCE the MINDS of MEN in THIS CENTURY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


PROPHETS of the CENTURY. 
Edited by Arrnur Rickert, M.A., 


And containing Essays by 
WILLIAM CLARKE, M.A. W. BLAKE ODGERS, LL.D. 
J. COMPTON RICKETT, M.P. A. E, FLETCHER. 
And many other distinguished Writers. 


A WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 
NEW BOOK by the Author of “ Marching Backward,” “ Made in 
Germany,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 22. 6d. Profusely Illustrated, 


THE IMPERIAL HERITAGE, 
By Ernest E. WItttAs. 


** Just the sort of work not only to stimulate the Imperialist spirit which is 
now so rampant all over the kingdom, but to give Englishmen a far more in- 
telligent idea of their Imperial birthright than the majority of them show any 
signs of possessing.’ — Publishers’ Circular. 

“Mr. Williams s book is well written and very readable—the more that he 
makes us see wonderful growth—the ‘ making of nations’ as it were, before our 
very eyes. That is an aid to education, to a sense of the duties of citizenship, 
and therefore, and more especially tu the young, we would commend this 
book.” —London Review. 


JUST READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2. 6d. 
Illustrated by A. N. Wall, and others, 
With Introduction by “RED SPINNER” (W. Sentor). 


FISHING and FISHERS. 
By J. Paut Taytor, 
FIRST HON. SEC. FLY-VISHERS’ CLUB. 


“A pleasant book of gossip about the coutemplative man’s recreation. How 
toset about the art of angling, and how to pursue it un4er all sorts of conditions 
are mysteries discussed in these pages with knowledge and humour, There 
are some admirable hints in the volume.’’—Spevker. ' 

“A nice, genial little volume, dealing with odds and ends of angling. lore, 
and with those little ins-and-out of fishing upon which anglers always agrce to 
differ.”—Rod and Gun, 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C, 
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MR. JAMES BOWDEN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“AN EXCELLENT, SPIRITED NOVEL.” 


MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH. By 
JOSEPH HOCKING. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ An excellent tale, full of adventure and excitement. We like it best of all Mr. Hocking’s 
spirited novels.”—St. Jamed's Gazette. 

“ An unmistakealle success Exciting, well told, wholesome.”—British Weekly. 

** A good story well told.”— The Critic. 

“ The best-written and most vigorous of all this popular author’s books.” 

Uustrated London News. 
“ An excellent romance, full of stirring incident.”—-Outlook. 
* Exeels in literary workmanship, in imaginative vigour, and in daring invention.” 


JUDITH BOLDERO: A Tragic Romance. 


By W. J. DAWSON, Author of “ Thro’ Lattice Windows,” Crown 8vo, 68, 
“ A powerful story, finely conceived,”—Spectator. 
“Teems with character-sketches of high finish and convincing realism.”—Daily Telegraph. 
* A splendidly told, remarkable tale. A magnificent story.”—To-Day. 


strong book.” —Ian Macianen, 


PAUL CARAH, CORNISHMAN. By 


CHARLES LEE, Author of ‘‘'The Widow Woman.” Crown Svo, 6s., 
Illustrated. 
* Extraordinarily human .”— Atheneum. 
“Thoroughty realised and admirably presented, Pau! is there, alive.”"—Saturday Review. 
“ A work of genuine artistic merit.”—St. James's Gazette. 
* Carah is a living and most amusing human b-ing.”—/lustrated London News. 


THE HARVEST of SIN. By Marie Connor 


LEIGHTON, Joint Author of “* Convict 99." Crown 8vo, 9s. 


“ A clever, interesting story. The sketches of theatrical life are realistic and natural, 
while the minor characters are well drawn.” — Daily Graphic. 


BY ROARING LOOM. By J Marshall 


MATHER, Author of *‘ Lancashire Idyvils." Crown 8vo, 6a, Illustrated. 
~ The scenes are drawn with great power and sympathy.”— Westminster Budget. 
“ May be warmly commended as a contribution in a fisid of literature which has not by 
any means been overworked,”—Scoteman. 


THE INTERVENTION of the DUKE. By 
L, ALLEN HARKER. Small Crown 8vo, 2s, 


= Uncommonly well written.”—St. James's Gazette 
Told with a quiet ease and sertainty that make them enjoyable reading."—The World. 





‘“‘A THRILLING STORY.” 


LADY MARY of the DARK HOUSE. By 


Mrs, C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of “‘ The Barnstormers.” Crown 8vo, 
6a. 
“A rattlin od story.”~The World. 
° Brom oad paiet of view the fiction of sensation has enlisted a valnable recruit in Mrs. 
Williamson,”—Morning Post, 


A ROSE COLOURED THREAD. By Jessie 


MANSERGH. Crown 8vo, 3a, 6d. eet 
“A poignant study of character, displaving remarkable ability. While it barely escapes 
the ch+rge of cruelty, so unmerited and remorseless is the fate of the girl, it exacts praise for 
strength and delicacy in the development of that fate without a touch of melodrama... . There 
is not a sentence too much ; nothing forced, yet a constant sense of compassion kept alive, A 
work of art, in short."—The World, 


AT FRIENDLY POINT. By G. Firth 


SCOTT. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
* Vivid pictures of simple, rough Australian life.”~To-Day. 
“ Priendly Point is not an engaging part of the world, and the inhabitants cannot be 
called austere. But they are all entertaining folk, with a grimly humorous outlook on life, 
and Mr. Firth Scott has got them exactly.”—Saturday Review. 


THE ROGUES’ PARADISE. By Edwin 


PUGH and CHARLES GLEIG. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 
“ Pull of bright talk and of good situations.”—.Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Bright, amusing, laughable, ‘The Rogues’ Paradise’ is a book over which the spirit of 
merry satire shakes airy wings. Deserves a wide success.”- Black and White. 


NOTHING BUT NONSENSE. A Book of 


Nonsense Verses. By MARY KERNAHAN, With Original Grotesques 
in Colours by Tony Ludovici. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 
“ The verses are extremely lively and funny, and the coluured cuts are queer, fresh, quaint, 
and original.”— Atheneum, 
“ Life would not be worth living without its moments of nonsense, and Mary Keruahan's 
hook is ‘Nothing but Nonsense,’ and very gocd it is. The pictures are simply beautifully 
ridiculous.”—Puneh, 


THE TRAVELLERS, and other Stories. 


Written and Pictured by Mra. ARTHUR GASKIN, Printed in Colours 
by Edmund Evans. Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. 

* A baby book of rare charm.”— Weatminater Gazette. 

* Decidedly pretty, natural, and spirited.”— Atheneum, 


SKETCHES on SERVICE during the INDIAN FRONTIER CAMPAIGNS of 1897. By 


Major BE. A. P. HOBDAY, R.A., D.A.A.G. ist Brigade Malakand Field Force. 
Covers the whole of the Mad Mullah’s country. 


and 14 Photographs of Officers, &c«. Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


With 57 Full-Page Engravings from the Original Sketches made en roufe, 


A most charming volume, The scenes sre vigorous and life-like, and the physical peouliarities of the country are indicated with great truth and insight,”— The (lobe. - ia 
Deserves great praise, Some of the landscapes are excellent specimens of what such sketches should be, Good, however, as these are, the figure pieces, full of life and action, are better. 


‘THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: a Study 


in Elizabethan Statecraft, By MARTIN A. 8S. HUME, Author of “The 
a Queen Elizabeth,” &c, With Photogravure Portrait, demy 
0, . Od, 
“*Mujor Hame's excellent volume is by far the clearest and most interesting 
biography of the founder of the House of Cecil.” — Daily Telegraph. 
\- A pty y ! interesting study of a great man.”’— Yorkshire Post. 
This life of Klizabeth’s most illustrious statesman is the best piece of work 
that Mr. Hume has yet produced, It marks a great advance in bis career.”’ 
Daily News. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER: 
® Biography and a Criticism, By J. A. HOBSON, With Photogravure 
Portrait, demy 8vo, 10a, 6d, 

 *Tois is an instructive book, thoughtful, acute ..... Attractive by reason of 

its sincerity.’’— Times. . 

“*T have written so much,’ says Mr. Raskin somewhere, ‘that I can’t quite 
make out what it all comes to.’ In the volume before us Mr. Hobson sum- 
marises with great care and intelligence all Mr. Ruskin’s writings on social 
subjects, and shows ‘ woat it all comes to’ in that field.”— Daily News. 

We have read this book not merely with interest, but with delight, For 
fine, critical ability, soundness of judgment, and attractiveness of style it may 
be strongly recommended to all who admire, or wish to appreciate, one of the 
greatest and boldest thinkers of our time.”—Literary Guide. 


SWAN SONNENSCH 


SIR JAMES RAMSAY'S NEW WORK. 


THE FOUNDATIONS of ENGLAND: Twelve Cen- 


turies of British History (n.c. 55—a.p. 1154). By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, of Bamff, 
we’s M A. 2 vols... Maps and Illustrations, large 8vo, 240. 
‘athe 14 REVIEW A masterpiece of learned research and a monument of untiring 
ur. The book stands by itself, and supplies, in one clear, connected, verified, and authori- 
tative record, the knowledge for which the student without it must ransack a whole library 
of histories, studies, researches, and works of specialists. The book compels admiration as 
history pure and simple. A work of incomparable value.”—Scoteman. 


REALLY POPULAR SCHOLARLY LIFE. 


A 
LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Clara 
TSCHUDI. Coloured Portrait, 7s, 6d. 


“ Written in such « bright and natural manner that it must be carefully ke 
f ’ ept from high- 
school girls until the Christmas holidays. Essentially a book to give to ecutered woman as 
a _ may present.”—‘peaker. “There are dramatic foree and insight in every paragraph, 
oS ae ror: of me interesting. Absolutely impartial. For dramatic 
, combined with judicia’ irn -si 
beat this blography."~ Pall en a and keen-sighted sympathy, it would be hard to 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF ALFRED RUSSEL™ WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY: its Successes 


., , and its Failures. Pp. 416, 7a. 6d. 
= 4 very charming account of the great leading discoveries of the century.”— Times. 
e have seldom read a more compendious and luminous account of the great scientific 
discoveries which entitle this century to be called ‘ wonderful.’"— Westminster Gazette. 
The book, not of the hour, but of the whole year.”—London Review 


London: JAMES BOWDEN, 10, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


J. NISBET & CO., Limited, 21. Berners Street, London, W. 


nmeum, 


FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON: an 
English Boy’s Adventures in the Great French War. By QO. V. CAINE. 
With 6 Fall-Page Illustrations and 2 Plans, gilt edges, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Mr. O. V. Caine’s spirited story is certainly one of the best that we have 
yet come across in the way of boy’s literature; cleverly and cunningly told, it 
grips tee SS attention from the commencement, and never loosens its 
hold.’’— World. 
“ A really splendid book....,.one of the finest ‘historical stories’ we have ever 
perused.” —Scot s Magazine, Methodist Times. 
“A more spirited and well-written historical tale could not be wished,” 


UNDER THE LABURNUMS. By Emma 
MARSHALL, Author of “ Silver Chimes,” &c. With 6 Full-Page Illus- 
trations, gilt edges, extra crown, 8vo, 5s. 

“ Por delicacy of touch and naturalness ‘Under the Laburnums’ ought to 
rank high.’’—Spectator. 

“ A charming story.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“A fascinating story for girls.”—Glasgow Herald. 


OFF TO KLONDYKE. By Gordon Stables, 


M.D., R.N. Fatly Ulustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
** A story which will delight the hearts of boys.’’—Scotsman. 
* An extraordinarily good swory, and full of excitement.” 
Liverpool Weekly Mercury. 


EIN & CO. 


MR. EDWARD CARPENTER’S NEW BOOK. 


ANGELS’ WINGS. A Series of Essays on Art and 


its Relation to Life. With 9 Full-Page Plates. Square crown 8vo, elegantly bound, 6s, 

Contents :—Art and Democracy (Wagver, Millet, Whitman)—Angels’ Wings—Wature and 
Realism—The Human Body in Relation to Art—Tradition—Convention and the Gods—The 
Individual Impression—Beethoven and his Earlier Sonatas—His Later Sonatas and Sym- 
a-s he Art of Life—Manners as a Yine Art—The Simplification of Life—The Return to 
Nature. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES. 


THE EVOLUTION of the ENGLISH HOUSE. By 


8. O. ADDY, M.A, With 42 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


OVER-PRODUCTION and CRISES. By J. Rod- 


BERTUS. T lated by Prof. D N. i y Prof. 
pu® Sik »y Prof. FRANKLIN. With Critical Introduction by Prof 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
SENEX: a Novel. By Alice A. Clowes. 


3s. 6d. 
NOVEL BY MRS. MAYNE REID. 


GEORGE MARKHAM: a Romance of the West. 6s. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & O©O., Lim., London. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


“MESSRS. HUTCHINSON 


& CO.S NEW BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A LIFE baal LATE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. NEXT 


EEK. WITH 80 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 


A Memoir. By A. DE BURGH. Iu large crown 8vo, hand- 
some buckram gilt, 6s. 


BY ‘‘ THORMANBY.” 


KINGS OF THE HUNTING FIELD. 
: Memoirs and Anecdotes of distinguished Masters of Hounds | 
and other Celebrities of the Chase. In demy 8vo, 16s, With | 
82 Portraits. 


“THIS VASTLY INTERESTING BOOK.”—WORLD. 


THE GAMBLING WORLD. 
By “ ROUGE ET NOIR.” Anecdotal Memories and Stories 
of Personal Experience in the Temples of Hazard and Specu- 
lation. With some Mysteries and Iniquities of Stock | 
Exchange Affairs, and an Appendix by “BLUE Gown” on | 
Turf Gambling and Bookmaker’s Practice. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 16s. With Illustrations [ Second Edition. 
“Tt is no exaggeration to say that the book is vastly more entertaining 
reading than the most popular current novels. It fascinates the reader chapter 
by chapter as he follows the narrative of chances and infallible systems,” 
, rs Daily Mail. 
A CHEAP EDITION OF A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by the COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


JOSEPH ARCH. 


The Story of his Life. 








In cloth gilt, 6s, 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 


SIX ROYAL LADIES OF THE 
HOUSE OF HANOVER, 
With Portraits on Plate Paper. In handsome cloth gilt, 12s, 
[Second Edition. 


_ The Standard, in a leading article, says: “ Miss Tytler’s readable and 
vigorous book shows us there is abundance of romance in the annals of that 
illustrious family.” 


BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 


DRIFT FROM LONGSHORE. 


Edited by J. A, OWEN, With a Frontispiece by A, 
Thorburn. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY, 


In large crown 8vo. HALF-BOUND LEATHER AND GILT, 
800 PAGES, with Maps, 5s. 


A HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
From the Earliest Historical Time to the Year 1898, By 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. 
“A wonderfully comprehensive work, ably written, and industriously and 
accurately compiled,””—St. James’s Gazette. 
“ Of absorbing interest,””—Daily Chronicle, 


FOUR SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 
In cloth gilt, 6S. each. 


“AN ENTHRALLING BOOK TO READ.” | 


THE FATAL GIFT. 


By FRANKFORT MOORE. With Illustrations by Sauber. 
[Second Large Edition, 


“*In ‘ The Fatal Gift’ Mr. Frankfort Moore has given us the best novel he 
has written yet. An enthralling book to read.”—S¢. James’s Gazette. 

“ Mr. Moore has not written a brighter bit of fiction. Wit abounds in his 

.”’— Athenaeum. 

“Tt is difficult to speak too highly of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s new romance, 
The book is facinating throughout,’’—Liverpool Post. 

“Mr. Moore is the wittiest of living novelists, and this is his wittiest book. | 
‘The Fatal Gift’ combines the excellences of ‘The Jessamy Bride’ and ‘ The 
Millionaires,’ and it is a better novel than either.”—Daily Mail, 





SECOND LARGE EDITION OF RITA’S NEW NOVEL. 


PETTICOAT LOOSE. 


By the Author of “ Peg the Rake,” Ninth Edition. 


“One of the most charming novels we have read for some time.” 
Gentlewoman. 


“Few better romances have been lately published than ‘The Silver 
Cross.’ ’’—Atheneum, 


BY DR. 8. R. KEIGHTLEY, 


THE SILVER CROSS. 


With Illustrations by Paul Dare. 
[Second Edition in the Press, 


“If you once open the book, you will not willingly lay it down till the 
close.”—T' ruth. 

“Thoroughly enjoyable.” — World. 

“ One of the most fascinating of recent romances.’’—Scotaman. 

“A thoroughly exciting and entertaining romance, written with distinction 


and even elegance.” — Spectator. ’ 
“We can promise the reader that he will not wish to put the book down till 


he has finished it.”—Guardian. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION OF 
ROSA N. CAREY'S NEW NOVEL. 


MOLLIE’S PRINCE. 


“We can warmly recommend this charming story.”"—Church Times, 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES OF THE POPULAR 


FIFTY-TWO LIBRARY. | 
Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. 


5s. each, in large crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
with Full-Page Illustrations, 


52 HOLIDAY STORIES FOR BOYS. | 
By G. A. HENTY, GEO, MANVILLE FENN, COULSON | 
KERNAHAN, &c. 

52 HOLIDAY STORIES FOR GIRLS. 
By L. T, MEADE, SARAH DOUDNEY, &e. 

52 SUNDAY STORIES. 

By MARIE CORELLI, MARY E. WILKINS, SARAH 
DOUDNEY, &e. 





*,* Over 150,000 Volumes of this Library have been sold, 


NEW STORY FOR GIRLS BY GRACE STEBBING, 


MAY MALMESBURY’S DOUBT. 
In large crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, with Full-Page 
Illustrations, 5s. 
“Miss Stebbing’s very interesting story never ceases to command atten- 
tion.” —Scotsman, 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


Edited by ALFRED H. MILES, 
In crown 8vo, handsome gilt cloth, with Illustrations, 3s, 6d, 


WITH FIFE AND DRUM. 


True Stories of Military Life and Adventure in Camp and 
Field. 


LOG LEAVES AND SAILING ORDERS. 


True Stories of Naval Life Ashore and Afloat, 








London: HUTCHINSON 


& CO., Paternoster Row. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE (INCLUDING THE WHOLE SERIES OF MR. GOULD'S GREAT 
ORNITHOLOGICAL AND OTHER WORKS) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK NOW COMPLETE, Uniform with Mr, Gould’s Works in Folio, nad limited to 350 Cupies. 


MONOGRAPH of the PARADISEIDA, or Birds of Paradise, and Ptilonorhynchide, or Bower Birds. By 
R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D... F.L.S., F.Z.8., &e. (Zoological Departmens, British Maussum), Illustrated with 80 magnificent Illustrations, coloured by 
hand, Complete in Kighe Parts, imperial folio, price Three Guineas each net (not sold separately). Finely bound in Two Volumes, half-morocco extra, git 


edges, £30 net. 
ALSO BY DR, SHARPE. THE GREAT WORK ON THE SWALLOWS, 


MONOGRAPH of the HIRUNDINIDZ, or Family of Swallows. By Dr. Bowpier Suarre and CiaupE 
W. WYATT, Member of the British Grnithologists’ Union. Llimstrated with 53 beautiful Hand-coloured Plates of the several Species, and 11 Coloured 
Maps, showing Geographical Distribution. Price in parts, £10 'Os. net only sold complete); substantially bound in ‘lwo Volumes, 4to, calf gilt, 
#12 10s. net; or strong bal moroeco, ineut, top edges gilt, £12 126. net. 
MR. SEEBOHM’'S LAST WORK, EDITED AND COMPLETED RY DR. SHARPE. The Edition limited to 250 copies. To be issued in 12 Parts, each 
containing 12 Coloured Plates and Text, at @1 16s. each net (oot sold separately). Four Parts already published. 


MONOGRAPH of the TURDIDZ, or Family of Thrushes. By the late Henry Seesoum, Author of 


“Siberia in Europe,’ “A H story of Iritst Birds,’ &e,, &c. Edited and Completed (after the Author’s death) by Dr, BOWDLER SHARPE, 


MR. MILLAIS’S WORKS. 
BRITISH DEER and their HORNS. By Joun Gortre Mitiais, F.Z.8. With 185 Text and Full-Page 


Illustrations, mostivy by the Anther; also 10 Electrogravures and a Coloured Frontispiece bythe AUTHOR and SIDNEY STEEL; anda Series of Unpublished 
Draw ns by Sie EDWIN LANDSEER, which were formerly on the walls cf Ardverikie. 1 vol , imperial 4to, buckram, t »p edges gilt, #4 4s. net, 


GAME BIRDS and SHOOTING SKETCHES. Illustrating the Habits, Modes of Capture, Stages of 


Plomage wnd the Hybrids snd Varieties which occur among them. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., 8vo, With 57 Illustrations by the Author, and 
a Frontispiec>s by Sir JOHN MILLAUS, Bound in buckram, price 186. net. 


SIR JOHN MILLAIS’S LAST DRAWING. 
MILLAIS (SIR J. E., P.R.A.)—The LAST TREK. Very finely reproduced in Photogravure from the 


Artist's original drawing (his last finished production). The whole Impression limited to 550 copies, Proofs before letters on India paper. Price £2 28. ne-. 


DR. COPINGER’S WORKS. 
THE BIBLE and its TRANSMISSION : an Historical and Bibliographical View of the Hebrew and Greek 


Texts, and of the Greek, Letin, and other versions of the Bible (both MS. and Printed) prior to the Reformation. By WALTER ARTHUR COPINGER 
LL.D., F.S.A., Barrister-at-t..w, Professor of Law in the Victoria University ; sometime Prerident of the Bibliographical Society ; Author of “ Incunabula 
Biblica,” “ Sapplement to H iu's Repertoriam Bibliographieum,” &¢, Large and thick foho, beautifully printed on toned paper at the Oxford University 
Press from Bishop Fell's celebrated fount, and illustrated with 24 fine Colluiype Facsimiles from the most important MS. Codices ana Primary Printed 
Editions. The whole E titvon timited t»220 copies, of which only 50 c>pies remain for sale, Price, hands .znely bound in half-white vellum extra, uncut, 


top edges gilt, £6 Ss. net. 


SUPPLEMENT to HAIN’S REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. In Two Parts. The first 


containing nearly 7,000 corrections of and additions to tne Co lations of Works mentioned by Hain, ‘The second, a List, with Collations and Bibliographical 
Particulars of nearly 6,000 volumes prioted in the Fifteenth Centurg, not referred to by Hain. To be completed in Three Volumes, demy 8vo, stiongly 
bound in red backram, uncut, limited to 500 copies, price &4 148. 6d. net. Part I. and Part IL., Vol, L., ere now ready, and the remaining volume is weil 


advanced towards completion, 
INCUNABULA BIBLICA: 2 Set of the 54 Large Plates in Photo-lithography, illustrating this important work 


by Dr, COPINGER,. In porifolio, price &2 26. net. 
THE SECOND VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


° 7 
A CALENDAR of the INNER TEMPLE RECORDS. [Edited by F. A. Iyverwior, Q.C., one of the 
Masters of the Bench. Vols, [.-Il, now ready (Henry VIL. to the Commonwealth). With Illustrations drawn by T. G. Jackson, A,R.A. Imperial 8vo, 
roxburghe binding, price £1 net per volume. 
Ready immediately, Special Edition on Large Paper, only 500 copies printed, of which only 150 remain for sale. Royal 8vo (pp. 450), buckram, 12@. 6d. net. 


CATALOGUE of the PRINTED LITERATURE in the WELSH DEPARTMENT of the 


CARDIFF FREE LIBRARIES. Including the books in Welsh and the books relating to Wales. A valuable work of reference not only to Welsh Students 
and Bibliographers, but to all seeking information on the History, Biography, Language, Literature, Music, Arch@ology, Topography, and the Religious 


and Social Life of Wales, BY R. R. McIAN. 
COSTUMES of the CLANS of the SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. Seventy-two Full-length Coloured 


Figures, displaying their Dress, Tartans, Arms, Armorial Insignia, and Social Occupations, from Original Sketches, with Descriptions and Copious 
Historical Memoranda of Character, Mode of Life, &c., by J. LOGAN, 2 vols., imperial 4to, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, #7 17. 6d. Whole morocco 


extra, gilt edges, £10 108. net. 
BY A. PATCHETT MARTIN, Author of “ Life of Lord Sherbrooke.” 
VECTIS BROCHURES, No. I.—Tennyson and the Isle of Wight. Handsomely printed, and illus. 
trated with 3 Portraits, 4 specially-taken Views of Farringford, and 2 of the Cross on Freshwater Down (the only ones yet published), Royal 8vo (pp, 24), 
in artistic wrapper, price 3d. 


VECTIS BROCHURES, No. II.—The Queen in the Isle of Wight. With Prefatory Poem by Dr. 


DABBS, and profuse Illustrations from specially-taken Photographs of Portraits and Views. Price 1@. net. 


THE BEGINNINGS of an AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE.  ctavo (pp. 46), printed on fine paper 


at the Edinburgh University Press, with Portrait, in Ornamental Wrapper, uncut, Price 1@. net, 


Three Important Remainders. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE PAINTING OF THE CENTURY, EXCEEDINGLY CHEAP. 
HISTORY of MODERN PAINTING. By Ricuarn Muruer, Professor of Art History in the University of Breslau, 
late Keeper of the Royal Collection of Prints and Engravings at Munich. 3 vols., imp, 8vo, comprising 2,304 pages, with over 1,300 Illastrations, cloth gilt 
top edges gilt, published £2 15s, Price £1 1e. net. 


The Final Remainder at a very Low Price. 1 
10 vols,, post 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut, top edges gilt, £1 1s. net; or in half- 


TALES and NOVELS of MARIA EDGEWORTH, LONGFORD EDITION. 
after WILLIAM HARVEY. (Less than 150 Copies now remain for Sale.) 

The few remaining copies, of the greatest interest to the Ecclesiologist, Antiquary, County Historian, and Genealogist, now offered at a very low price, 
_INVENTORY of the CHURCH PLATE of LEICESTERSHIRE, with some Account of the Donors. By the Rev. 
ANDREW TROLLOPE, B.A., Rector of Edith Weston. Illustrated with 33 Plates containing numerous finely drawn figures, and 57 other Woodcuts in the 
Text. 2,vols.,.royal 4to, cloth{gilt, uncut (only 312 copies printed), £1 118. 6d. net. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140, Strand, W.C.; and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


With the Complete Series of Steel Engravings. 
quan morocco extra, uncut, top edges gilt, #2 10e. net. 


With numerous Illustrations on Steel, 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S AUTUMN LIST 


By IAN MACLAREN. 


AFTERWARDS, ano orner sronies. 


By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 


RABBI SAUNDERSON. 


By IAN MACLAREN. With 12 Illustrations by A. 8. Boyd. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 
FOR LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


A HANDBOOK for LITERARY and 
DEBATING SOCIETIES. 


Crown 8vo, clc th, 3s. 6d, 
“ Every literary society in the country should possess a copy, for it is hardly 
less necessary to the members than the minute-b ok.” - Dundee Advertiser. 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
EDINBURGH DAYS. 


By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON, Author of “Sir James Y. Simpson.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, fs, 
“ A book that cannot fail to interest.”’ 
By MICHAEL MACDONAGH, 


IRISH LIFE and CHARACTER. 


By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6a. 
By J. H. McCARTHY, 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 
UNITED STATES. 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 
By the DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 


By the DUCHESS OF LEEDS. Crown 8vo, art linen, 68, 
*“*We must congratulate the Ducbess of Leeds on her clever volume of short 
stories, which display literary amlity of no mean order...... We have nothing 
but praise for this volume, which is one of real literary interest,” 


St. James’s Gazette. 
By L. GLADSTONE, 


NEIL MACLEOD : 


A Tale of Literary Life in London. By L. GLADSTONE, 
cloth, 6s. 
By HALLIDAY ROGERS. 


MEGGOTSBRAE $ PORTRAITS AND MEMORIES. 
By HALLIDAY ROGERS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ Restrained patbos, healthy sentiment, and a fair amount of humour, alcng 
with an admirable literary style, characterise all the sketches.”’ 


Dundee Advertiser. 
By RALPH CONNOR, 


BLACK ROCK : A TALE OF THE SELKIRKS. 


By RALPH CONNOR. With Introduction by Prof. GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH, Crown 8vo, cloth, 68, 

Dr. G. Adam Smith says in his Preface: ‘‘ Ralph Connor has seen with his 
own eyes the life which he describes in this book. He writes with the freshness 
and accuracy of an eye-witness, with the style of a real artist, and with the 
tenderness and hopefv!ness of a man not only of faith, but of experience, who 
has seen in fulfilment the ideals for which he lives.” 


By the AUTHOR of “ PROBABLE SONS.” 


HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of “ Probable Sons,” “ Odd,” “ Eric's 
Good News,” &c. With 4 Illustracions by Sidney Cowell. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 

By HESBA STRETTON, 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 


By HESBA STRETTON, Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘ The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“The bright particular star of the book is Hester Morley, and she shines 
steadily right to the end. Hesba Stretton has produced no more beautiful 
age than Hesta Morley. One is better for her acquaintance. The 
curiously cgmplex disposition of Robert Waldron is limned with the greatest 
skill.”"--Duddee Advertiser. 


Crown 8vo, 











READY ON MONDAY, 


THE LIFE of HENRY 
DRUMMOND, F.R.8.E. 


By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis, “ree Church College, Glasgow. With Portraits, 
Cloth, 7s. 6d, 

DR. R. W. DALE. 


THE LIFE of R. W. DALE, LL.D., 
of BIRMINGHAM. 


By his Son, A. W. W. DALE, M.A. With Portrait. 8vo, clotb, 14s, 

“Tt is a deeply interesting record of one of the most strenuous and useful 
lives of modern days,’’—Daily News, 

“This admirable and most filial biography....Mr. A. W. W. Dale has per- 
formed a very difficult task with great credit. He has told bis father's story 
with excellent detachment, self-effacement, and simplicity. There is none of 
the excess in ay = which so often mars the biography written within the 
family.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS, of Cheshunt. 


HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D.: 


HIS LIFE AND LETTERS, Edited by his Sisters, With Two Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s, 

“Throughout life Dr. Reynelds seems to have had ‘troops of friends,’ of 
kinured accomplishments and tastes, and the correspondence between them is 
often deeply intcresting. It would be easy to suggest that too many letters 
have teen printed. Yet this wil) scarcely be the feeling of those familiar with 
Dr, Reynolds’ work and the high esteem in which he was worthily held. Of 
him it msy truly be said ‘he sweetened the breath of society,’ ’’—Scotsman, 


By PROF, W. M, RAMSAY, 


WAS CHRIST BORN at BETHLEHEM? 


A Study in the Credibility of 8t. Luke, By Prof. W. M. RAMSAY, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


DR, J, R. MILLER’S NEW WORK, 


THE JOY of SERVICE. 


A New Volume of the “ Silent Times ”’ Series. 
Fcap. tvo, white and gold, 3s, 6d. 


By J. B. MILLER, D.D. 


DR, MILLER’S NeW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. 


THE SECRET of GLADNESS. 


Dr. MILLER’S CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. With 31 Illustrative and 
Decorative Drawings by G. H. Edwards. In Ornamental Wrapper, ls. 


By PROF, J. H, BERNARD, 


VIA DOMINI: sermons ror curistian seasons. 


By J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; and 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, Treasurer of St, Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin, Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


By REV. N. L. WALKER, 
JESUS CHRIST and HIS 
SURROUNDINGS. 


By the Rev. NORMAN L. WALKER, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME, 
“LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION” SERIES. 


RESTORED INNOCENCE. 


A New Volume of the “ Little Books on Religion” Series. 
R, J. CAMPBELL, B.A. Cloth elegant, 1s, 6d, 


By DR, SCHOFIELD. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. 


By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.8. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 
By W. J. DAWSON. 
TABLE TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 
By W. J. DAWSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38, 6d, 


“ A very good book to put into the bands of young men,””"—Times. 
“A highly helpful and stimulating book.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


By the Rev 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE AND IAN MACLAREN. 


By IAN MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 68, each. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 


With 8 Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.8.A. 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 


With 10 Illustrations by A, 8. Boyd. 





| 


By J. M. BARRIE. 





Crown 8vo, buckram, 68, each, 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


With 12 Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.8.A. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 
With 12 Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.8.A. 


Lonpon: HCDDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 


/ 
600 copies only. Small Colombier 8vo, 42s. net, 

MASTERS of MEZZOTINT : the Men and their Work. 
By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum. With 60 selected Specimens reproduced in Collotype 
from important and perfect impressions. 

Small Colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 

FREDERIC, Lord LEIGHTON, P.R.A. : an Illustrated 
Chronicle, By ERNEST RHYS, With 12 Photogravares and 83 Illus. 
trations. New and Cheaper Edition Revised. 

Imperial Svo, 218. net, 


’ 

ACTORS of the CENTURY : a Piay-lover’s Gleanings 
from Theatrical Annals, By FREDERIC WHYTE, Translator of ‘ The 
English Stage,” by Augustin Filon, With 150 Portraits in Collotype and 
Half tone, representing in characteristic parts all the most popular Actors 
and Actresses during the last 100 years, 

THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
Post 8vo, 6s. - 
CARLYLE’S ‘“‘SARTOR RESARTUS ”: with upwards 
of 80 Original Designs by E, J. Sullivan. Printed at the Chiswick Press, 
*.* Also a limited Edition on Japanese Vellum, 218, net. 
In this edition the artist has carried out a long-cherisbed plan, as yet un- 
attempted, to provide a pictorial comment on this unique work, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ELLEN TERRY and her IMPERSONATIONS. An 
Appreciation, By CHARLES HIATT, With 32 Illustrations reproduced 
from Photographs, and Binding designed by Gordon Craig, 


280 copies printed, of which 250 are for sale, Demy 4to, 21s, net. 
SUBURBAN RELIQUES of OLD LONDON: North of 
the Thames. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. WAY. With Introduction 
and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES, 
MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including ‘‘Comus” 


and ** Samson Agonistes”). Illustrated by ALFRED GARTH JONES. 


Post 8vo, Ss, 
ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. TI)lus- 


trated by R. ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by JOHN DENNIS, 
Post 8vo, 6s, 


POEMS by ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated and 
Decorated by BYAN SHAW. With an [Introduction by ROBERT 
GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS by JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and De- 
corated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by 
Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A, Second Edition, with severa] new 
Illustrations, post svo, 78, 6d. 


Large post 8vo, 6s, 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Characteristics of 


Wonen, By Mrs. JAMESON, Illustrated with 26 Collotype Reproduc- 
tions of Portraits of Celebrated Actresses in the various Characters, and 
Photogravure Frontispiece, Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, by John 
Sargent, R.A. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE EX.-LIBRIS SERIES. 


The BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced in 79 Half- 


one Plates from Photographs of the Work originally taken for the 
Department of Science and Art, With an Historical Description anid 
Commentary by FRANK REDE FOWKK, of that Department. im- 
pe:ial lémo, 10s, 6d, net, 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study of the Likeness 


of Chnst from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day. By Sir 
WYKE BAYLISS, F.8.A. With 60 Lliustrations, Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Small crown 4to, 10s, 6d. net, 600 Copies only. 


RELIGIO MEDICI. By Sir Thomas Browne. A 


New Edition, printed in Large Type on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick 
Piess,and bound in halt-veilum, With Portrait and a Reproduction of 
tue Original Frontispiece, 


On Hand-made Paper, pott 8vo, 4s. net. 


EOTHEN. By Alexander W. Kinglake. Reprinted 
jrom the First Edition, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 
the Original Illustrations, and a Map. 


oyal 16mo, 2s, 6d, net 


R be 
The SONNETS of JOHN KEATS. Printed at the 


Chiswick Prese, with Decorated Borders and Initials by Ubristopher Dean, 
Royal 16mo, 3s, 6d. net, 


The STANZAS of OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated 
by JOHN LESLIE GARNER, Second Edition, with Introduction and 
Notes, Printed at the Chiswick Press. 


L/8T, post free on application. 





MESSRS. BELL’S GIFT BOOKS. 


In 3 Parts, £22 each. 


VANDYCK’S PICTURES at WINDSOR CASTLE. By 


ERNEST LAW. In 3 Parts, each with 10 Plates in Photogravure. 
Copies on the finest Japanese Paper, £4 each Part (all sabscribed) ; 300 
Copies on Dutch Hand-made Paper, £2 each Part. 


Fcap. #0, 308, net. 


The ROYAL GALLERY at HAMPTON COURT. _Iilus- 


trated. Being an Historical Catalogue of the Pictures in the Queen’s 
Collection at that Palace, with Descriptive Biographical and Critical 
Notes, Revised, Enlarged, and [lustrated with 100 Plates. By ERNEST 
LAW, B.A., Author of “ A History of Hampton Court Palace.” 


Two Vols., imperial 8vo, 50s. net. 


A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE in 


ENGLAND, a.p. 1500-1800, By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., Author 
of “‘The Formal Garden in Ergland.” With 160 Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Authors, and 90 Plates from Photographs and Old 
Prints and Drawings. 


mperial 8vo, 25s. net 


I . 
WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his Writings, and his 
Pablic Life. By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. With 60 Illustra- 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 


Small Colombier 8vo, 26s. net. 
THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Life and Works. By 


Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N, D’Anvers). With 58 Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure and Half-tone, Binding by Gleeson White. 


Small Colombier 8vo, 21s, net. 
ALBERT MOORE: his Life and Works. By A. Lys 


BALDRY. With § Photogravures and 70 other Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with binding designed by Gleeson White. 


Small Colombier 8vo, 21s, net. 
RAPHAEL’S MADONNAS, and other Great Pictures. 
By KARL KAROLY. With 9 Photogravures and 4 other Illustrations. 
Small Colombier 8vo, 21s. net. 
MASTERPIECES of the GREAT ARTISTS, a.p. 1400- 


1700. By Mrs, ARTHUR BELL (N, D’Anvers). With 43 Illustrations, 
including 8 Photogravures. 


Four Vols., post 4to, 86s, net. 


VASARI’S LIVES. A Selection of Seventy of the 


Lives. Edited and Annotated in the Light of Modern Discoveries, by 
E. H, and E, W. BLASHFIELD and A. A. HOPKINS, Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 
By H. B. 


BRITISH HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 


WHEATLEY. With 71 Illustrations taken direct from the Originals. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES. By G. C. Williamson, 
Litt.D., Author of “John Russell, R.A.,”’ ** Richard Cosway, R.A.,” &c. 
With 194 Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. Being a History and 


Description of the Arts of Pictorial Woodcutting and Colour Printing in 
Japan. By EDWARD F. STRANGE, M.J.8. With 8 Coloured and 80 
Black-and-W bite Dlustrations. . 


Small 4to, &s. 6d. net. 
ETCHING in ENGLAND. By Frederick Wedmore. 


With 60 lilustrations after Etchings by Sir F. SEYMOUR HADEN, 
LEGROS, STRANG, SHORT, WHISTLER, HELLEU, and others, 


Medium 8vo, 18s net. 
The BASES of DESIGN. By Walter Crane. With 
200 Illustrations. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATION: its Methods and Present 


Condition, By JOSEPH PENNELL, Author of “ Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsmen,” &c. With 171 Illustrations, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


PRACTICAL DESIGNING. A Handbook on the Pre- 
tion of Working Drawings for C: ts. Woven Fabrics, Metal Work, 

all Papers, Stained Glass, &c., showing the Technical Method of Pre- 

paring igns for the Manufacturer. Freely Illustrated. Edited by 
GLEESON WHITE, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ALPHABETS. A Handbook of Lettering, compiled 


for the Use of Artists, Designers, Handicraftsmen, aud Students. By 
EDWARD F. STRANGE. ith 200 Dlustrationa, 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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FOR YOUNG ENGLAND. 
THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J. J. Bext. Illustrated in Colours, 4to, 3s. 6d. 


“ It is incredible that there can be any nursery so cold to the lyric muse as to look unmoved upon ‘The New Noah’s Ark,’ with its naively fascinating pictures 
and their no less deligh tful verses, Written and illustrated, as was the Struwelpeter, for children in time of sickness, it has nothing in common with that nonu- 
mental work except its greatness. R. L Stevenson’s penetrating criticism on Biack Canyon applies with equal fitness here...... ‘A very remarkable work. Every 
page produces an effect. The end is as singular as the beginning. I never saw such a work before.’ ”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A COON ALPHABET. By E. W. Kemste. Small 4to, 4s. 6d. 


“ A clever and amusing illustrated book for children, which will also please their elders. Its nigger antics and humour are original as yy as diverting.” 
t. James’s Gazette, 


WYMPS. By Evetyy Suarr, Author of “ All the Way to Fairyland.” With 8 Coloured Illus- 


trations and Cover by Mrs. Dearne. New and Cheap Elition, paper boards, 3s. 6d. ; also in cloth at 6s, 
“Of the stories it is impossible to speak too highly. They are true fairy literature, and the most exigent will be satisfied with them,”—T'ruth. 


RED RIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK, containing:—I. Red Riding Hood. II. The 
Forty Thieves. III. Jack and the Beanstalk, By WALTEK "ORANE, 4to, 4s, 6d. Each Part to be had separately at 1s. 
“ For children in the fairy-story stage no prettier book has been, or is likely to be, issued this season.’’—Birmingham Post. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS: Pictures and Verses for Children. Written and Illustrated by 


E. RICHARDSON, Demy 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
* An excellent little book, eee in size to slip below the nursery pillow.’”’"—Bradford Observer. 


E LAUREATE OF THE NURSERY.”—Dictionary of National Biography. 


LILLIPUT LYRICS. "By W. B. Ranps. Edited by Recivatp Brimuey Jounson. With End- 


papers, Title-page, and Frontispiece in Colour, and nearly 140 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HUNDRED FABLES of AESOP. With 101 Full-Page Illustrations by P. J. Bitiine- 
HURST, and an [ntroduction by KENN ETH GRAHAME. Feap. Ato, 6s. 

THE ALHAMBRA, and other Poems. By F. B. Money- Courts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 

THE COLLECTED POEMS of WILLIAM WATSON. Crown 8vo, with Portrait by 


E. H. New, 7s. 6d. net. [Ready on Tuesday, 
GODFRIDA: a Play. By Joun Davinson. F cap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


PAN and the YOUNG SHEPHERD: a Pastoral. By Maurice Hewrerr, Author of 


“The Forest Lovers.” Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 





























** A deliberate essay on the part of Mr. Hewiett in a special ean form. Instead of writing a piece of conscious artificiality, he has given us a poem touched 
with a subtle grace, and inspired with a spirit of romance,”—Mr, W. L. Courtney, in Daily Chronicle. 


THE LAST BALLAD, and other Poems. By Joun Davipson. F cap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
THE SEQUEL TO “AYLWIN” IS CONTAINED IN ening 
THE COMING of LOVE. By Tueopore Warrs-Donron, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Third Edition, ready immediately, 
THE SILENCE of LOVE. Poems by Epmonp Homes, with Cover Design by Henry 
Ne 


Ospovat. Small 4to, 3s. 61. net, vat week, 


SKETCHES and CARTOONS. By Cuartes Daya Gisson. Uniform with ‘“ London: as 


Seen by C. D. Gibson.” Obiong folio (12 in. by 18 in.), 20s. 


THE SPORTING ADVENTURES of FIR. POPPLE. By G. H. Jaxtann, the well-known 


Punch Artist. 10 Coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. Oblong 4to (14 in. by 10 in.), 6s. 
** Sure to be widely appreciated. The drawings, large and small, are excellently natural ; and the letterpress will appeal to every foxhunter in the land.’ 
Westminster Gasette 


THE EARLY WORK of AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Edited by H. C. Marmuter. With 


over 150 Illustrations, 4to, 31s. 6d. net. Also a Limited Edicion, printed on Japanese vellum, at 63s, net. [Newt week. 
DREAM DAYS: Eight Golden Age Stories. By Kennern Graname. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net: 
{ Newt week, 


THE SPIRIT of PLACE, and other Essays. By Atice Meynevt. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


aa ; [ Newt week, 
NEW NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gerrrupe Arserton, Author of ‘ Patience Sparhawk.” 


Third Edition. 
“The ablest woman writer of fiction now living.””—British Weebly. 


THE ROPIANCE of a RITUALIST. By Vincenr Brown, Author of “‘ My Br other.” 
IDOLS. By Wit1am J. Locke. Author of “ Derelicts” and “ A Study in Shadows.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A DELIVERANCE: a Novel. By Attan Monguouss, Author of “ Books and Plays.” 
THE REPENTANCE of a PRIVATE SECRETARY. By Srernen Gwynn. 

THE DUKE of LINDEN: a Novel. By J. F. Cuartes, Author of “ A Statesman’s Chance.” 
A STUDY in SHADOWS. By W. J. Locke. New Edition, uniform with ‘ Derelicts.” 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


? PRICE is. 
BILLY and HANS: a True History of Two Squirrels. By W. J. Stillman. Small crown 8vo. 


“The pathetic smali history is attractive, and ought to be read by all animal lovers and by all children who are worthy to become animal lovers.”’—A‘heneum. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. EACH. 
Large demy 8vo, 


SUGGESTIVE LIVES and THOUGHTS: Brief Studies, Literary, Religious, and Biographical, for every day in the 


year, with quotations from over 600 Authors, By EDWIN HODDER, Author of “ Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury.” Net. 


MEYER’S DICTIONARY of COOKERY, 1,200 Tested Recipes. Thoroughly reliable, economical, and practical. 


Suitable for small households, Net, 


STUDIES in the ART of RAT-CATCHING. By H. O. Barkley. Crown 8vo. 


* Should the reader know of a schoolboy fond of ratting, the proud possessor, possibly, of a sharp terrier, and, may be, of afew ferrets, and wish to bestow a 
present upon him, the memory of which would last throughout bis life, we could not do better than advise him to spend half-a-crown in the purchase of this most 


pleasantly written book, and bestow it upon him.”’— Field. 
PRICE 3s.6d. E4CH. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF OR, SMILES’S “SELF-HELP” SERIES. 











SELF-HELP. CHARACTER. THRIFr. DUTY. | LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST: Thomas| THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES NASMYTH. 
JASMIN: Barber, Poet. Philanthropist. ' Edward, Shoemaker of Banff. With Portrait and Edited by SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. Popular 
meee may SOG APEY ; or, Iron Woriers | Illustrations, ‘ Edition, With Portrait and Woodcuts. 

and To akers, frontispiece, 
JOS{aH WEDGWOOD. LIFE and LABOUR. MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. | BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 


DARWIN’S VOYAGE of a NATURALIST ROUND the WORLD. 
THE STORY of the BATTLE of WATERLOO. By Rev. G. BR. Gleig. 
DEEDS of NAVAL DARING; or, Short Accounts of Heroic Naval Actions. By Edward Giffard. 


PRICE 5s. EACH. 
SECOND IMPRESSION JU38T OUT. Crown 8yvo. 
MR. GLADSTONE: a Monograph. By Sir Edward W. Hamilton, K.0.B. 

“Nobody bas « better right to put on record the impressions derived from long and close intercourse with Mr, Gladstone, and we may ald that no one ¢ yuld 
have «one it better.””— Times. a 

* As impartial as it is possible for any individual opinion of a great man to be."’—Daily Telegraph. 

“Sympathetic, warmly appreciative, but not fulsome,’’—Standard. 

WHAT is GOOD MUSIC? Suggestions to Persons desiring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art. By W. J. Henderson. 
Crown 8vo, P : 

* None bas euscenied better, or won his way so close to the central problem as Mr, Henderson .. ..He hs the happy gifs of explaining clearly and most concisely 
such elementary distinctions as amateurs require to know.”’— Times. . 
ALICE. GRAND DUOHESS of HESSE, PRINCESS of GREAT BRITAIN. Letters to Her Majesty the Queen. With 

a Memoir by H.R.U, Princess CHRISTIAN. A Newand Chearer Edition, Revised. Containing the Last Letter writtea by Princess Alice. With Portrait. 
Crown #8vo, 


SIR W. NAPIER’S ENGLISH BATTLES and SIEGES in the PENINSULAR WAR. Portrait. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends current in Southera India. Oollected from Oral Tradition by 
MARY FRERE. Crown Svo. With an Introduction and Notes by the late Right Hon, Sir BARTLE FRERS, Bart. With 50 Illustrations. Fifth 


Impression, Crown Svo. 
npression rown Sv PRICE en. EACH. ; 
TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN. By Dr. George Smith, O.LE. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. Newand Beguine Biition. 
Just out. 
“The value and interest of the narratives are sustained throughout, Dr, Smith’s work forms an admirable record of the religious developments of Auglo-Indian 
life,”’— Times, 


VAGARIES. By Axel Munthe, Author of “ Letters from a Mourning City,” &c. Crown 8vo. [Just out. 

** As whimsical as they are charming.’’—Spectador. 

“ From first to last is most pleasant reading without a dull page,”—G/lasgow Herald. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the late Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., sonetims Dean of Norwich. Crown 870. 

“The work is so full, so rich in thought and learning, so unhurried, so calm and earnest at the same tims. One revels in such a volume, It is eatire'v repre- 
sentative of the culture and piety of a typical Anglican divine. We have known nothing better on that most wonderful and beautifal prayer. Literary World, 


THE FIVE WINDOWS of the SOUL: a Popular Account of the Humaia Senses. By Edward Hamilton Aitken, 


Author of “ The Tribes on my Frontier,” ‘* Behind the Bungalow,” “‘ A Naturalist on the Prowl.” Crown 8vo. [Just out. 
MUSIC: How it came to be what it is. By Hannah Smith. With Llustrations. Crown 8vo. [Just out. 
THE STORY of MAROO POLO. Edited by N. Brooks. With many Iitlustrations. Orown 8vo. Vow ready. 


PRICE 7s. 6d. EACH. 
THINGS JAPANESE: being Notes on Various Subjects connected with Japan, for the Use of Travellers and others. 
By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, . Pag Sangh = , 
“ The book is eminently readable and entertaining. Where there are some curious facts recorded it is difficult to sslect one...... Altogsther the book is full o 
fascination for those who care for things Japanese.””—-Spectator. 


THE LIFE and LETTBRS of the Rev. JOHN BACCHOS DYKBS, M.A., Mus.Doc., late Vicar of St. Oswald s, Durhim, 
Edited by the Rev. JOSEPH T. FOWLER, Vice-Principal of Hatfield Hall, Darham, &c, With Portrait. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. Just ont. 1 
A man of saintly character and deep devotional feeling, he was able to give to such hymns as “* Lead. kin tty Ligat,” “I heard the voize of Jesus say, Kiterna 
Father, strong to save,” or, ** Now the labourer’s task is o’er,” that living voice of music which intensifies their tallest meaxing, 
AMONG the CELESTIALS. A Narrative of Travals in Manchuria. across the Gobi Desert. and through the Himalayas 
to India. Abridged from “* The Heart of a Continent,” with Additions, By Capt. FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE , Gold Medallist, F.R.G.8., Author 
of “ The Relief of Chitral,” With Map and [llustrations, crown 8vo. Just out. 


LETTERS from HIGH LATITUDES: a Yacht Voyage to Iceland. By the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. Woodcuts. 


Crown 8vo, 
PRICE 10s. Gd. AND OVER. ; 
A COTSWOLD VILLAGE; or, Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucestershire. By J. Arthur Gibbs. With numerous 


beautiful Illustrations, Crown 5vo, 10s, 6d. [Just out, 


MEMOI&S of a HIGHLAND LADY (Miss Grant of Rothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys, 1797-1830). 
Edited by Lady STRACHEY, Third Lmpression. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. . ‘. ‘ -*__ World 
**One of the most delightful books that any reader could desire is to be found, somewhat unexpectedly, in the ‘ Memoirs of a Highland Lady. orld, 

THE BIBLE in SPAIN; or, th> Journeys and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate the 
Scriptures in the Peninsula, By GEORGE BORROW. A New Edition, carefully Revised, with Notes and a Glossary, by the late RALPH ULIC 
BURKE, Author of “ A History of Spain.” With Map and Etchings by M. Manesse, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s 


THE LIFE of JOHN NICHOLSON, SOLDIER and ADMINISTRATOR. Based on Private and hitherto Unpublished 
Documents. By Capt. J. L. TROTTER, With Portraits and Maps. 8vo, 16s. 


HANDBOOK for EGYPT: the Nile, Through Egypt, Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Thebes, the Suez Canal, 


Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the Fyoom, &c. 34 Maps and Plans, 15s. . no.” os m 
“ We cannot say too much in praise of the excellent arrangement of this guide... .. The maps are ad nirable.”— Pall Mull Gazette. Sad ba 
“In a word, not only is this the best handbook on Egypt, but it is probably the very bess Mr. Murray has published in his large and famous series, 


Daily Chronicle. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE NEW FAR EAST. 


Chairman of the Council of the Japan Society. 
Reproduction of a Cartoon designed by 





NOW READY. PRICE 16s. 


NOW READY, 2 VOLS., 2Is. 


By Arthur Diosy, Vice- 


With Txelve Illustrations from Special Desigas by Kubota Beisen, of Tokio, a 
H.M. The German Emperor and a specially drawn Map. 


MYSTERIES of POLICE and CRIME: A General 


By Major ARTHUR G f Her Majesty’ i 
‘Chronicles of Newgate,” “ Memorials of Millbenk, he R GRIFFITHS (One of Her Maiesty’s Inspectors of Prisons), Author of 


DR. NEWMAN HAlbls’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Survey of Wrong-doing and its Pursuit. 


NOW READY, PRICE 12s. 6d. 


NEWMAN HALL: An A: With Portrait 


as Frontispiece. 


Just Published. Price 6s. 


WILD LIFE at HOME: How to Study 
and Photograph It. By RICHARD KEARTON 
F.Z.S., with REMBRANDT FRONTISPIECE an 
about 100 Illustrations from Nature by Cherry 
Kearton. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Now Ready. Price 2ls. 

WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA. Being 
the Adventures and Observations of a 
Field Naturalist and an Animal Photo- 
grapher. By R. KEARTON, F.Z.8. With 
about 150 Illustrations from Photographs, 


Now Ready. Price 21s. 
BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS. By R. Kearton, 
ZS. With neosrly 130 Illustrations of 
Neste, Eggs, Young, &c., from Photo- 
graphs. 
Now Ready. Price 5s, 


BIRDS’ NESTS, EGGS. AND EGG- 
COLLECTING. By Kk. KEARTON, F.Z,8. 
Illustrated with 22 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


Popular Edition, 5 vols., 38. 6d. each. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. By 
F. E. HULME, F,LS., F.S.A. With 40 Full-Page 
Coloured Plates in each, and Descriptive Text. 


Popular Edition, 5 vols., 38, 6d, each, 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. By 
F. B. HULME, F.L.S., F.5.A. With 40 Fall-Page 
Coloured Plates in each, and Descriptive Text. 


vheap Edition. 6 vols., 4s. 6d. each, 


OLD AND NEW LONDON. A Narra- 
tive of its History, its People, and its Places, 








Each vol. contains about 200 Illustrations and Maps | 


Cheap Edition. 2 vols,, 48. 6d, each, 
GREATER LONDON. By Edward 
WALFORD. With about 400 Original Illustra- 
tions, 
Cheap Edition, Price 7s, 6d. 


CASSELL S HISTORY of INDIA. By 
JAMES GRANT, With 400 Iliustrations, 


Cheap Edition. 3 double vols., 5s. each. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. Containing up- 


wards of 1,200 Illustrations, and Steel Frontispiece. 


Now Ready. In3 vols. Price £3 3s, 


THE LIFE and PAINTINGS of VICAT 
COLE, R.A. by ROBERT CBIGNELL, 
Barrister. ae niasteated with 59 Fall-Page 
and numerous smaller Plates. 


Now Ready. Price 21s. 


SIGHTS and SCENES in OXFORD 
CITY and UNIVERSITY. Described by THOMAS 
WHITTAKER, B.A., and Illustrated with up- 
wards of 100 Plates, with an oe tion by 
Prof, GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A 





GIFT BOOKS. 


Now Ready, Cheap Edition, Price 21s. 


ANNALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. Murray Smith), Illus- 
trated by W. Hatherell, R.{. H, M. Poget, and 
Francis Walker, ¥.8.A., A.R.LE.. with a Preface 
by the DEAN OF WE- “tMINSTER, and a Cha pint 
on the Abbey Buildings, by J. T. MIC 
THWAITE, F.S,A, 


Popular Edition, 2 vols. 12s. the set. 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, and 
CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES. Des- 
criptive, Histurical, victorial. Edited by Prof. 


BONNEY, F.R.8., with nearly 500 
Illustrations. 
Ini vol. 42s. net. 


THE TIDAL THAMES. By Grant 
ALLEN, With 20 magnificent Fall-Page Photo- 
gravure Plates, and with manv other Lliustrations 
after Original "Drawings by W. L, Wyllie, a. R.A, 
New Edition, 


Price 7s, 6d, 
THE WORKS of CHARLES BURTON 


BARBER Illustrated with 41 Plates and [for- 
traits, and containing Introduction by HARRY 
FURNISS, 


Price 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES. 


With 2,000 magnificent Illustrations, 


New and Enlarged Editions. Price 10s. 6d. 
THE QUEEN’S LONDON. Containing 


nearly 500 Exquisite Views of London and its 
Envir ns, together with a fine series of Pictures 
of the Queen's Diamoud Jubilee Procession, 


Now Ready. 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. Containing 


abcut 300 pages of Splendid Illustrations, repro- 
duced from authentic photographs, 


Price 9a. 


Now Ready. Price 21s, 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART. Yearly 


Volume, With a series of Fxquisite Plates, and 
about 800 IlJustrations from Original Drawings, 


People’s Edition, Complete in 3 vols., 10s. 6d. the set. 


THE ROYAL SHAKESPEARE. With 
over 60 Superb Illustrations, By F. J. FURNI- 
VALL. Hitherto published in three volumes at 
16s. each, this splendid and valuable edition is 
now issued unabridged at a price which will 
place it within reach of ali, 


Cheap Edition. Price 10s, 6d. 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE. the British 


Isles, Containing 26 Exquisite Lith» Plater, and 
about 4(0 Original Engravings by the best artists, 


Original | 


| THE po eee heaed sae BOOK OF THE SEASON 


6s.; cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 


wars “AND 0 OTHER WHYS: or 
Curious Creatures and their Tales. By S, H. 
HAMER, With numerous Illustrations by 
HARRY B, NEILSON, 
Now Ready. Price 3s, 6d, 
THE REBELLION of LIL CAR- 


RINGTON, By L. T. MEADE, Illustrated, 


Cheap Edition, Now Ready. Price 3s, 6d. 
“BRITAIN ‘S ROLL of GLORY: or, The 


Victoria Cross, its Heroes, and their Valour. 
D, H. PARRY, Illustrated, 


Popular Edition, 2 vols., 5s. each. 
| THE STORY OF THE SEA. Edited 


Q (A. T. QUILLER Covucn). has we as and 
Orielet Tiastrations by ar gga 


STAR-LAND. Being ’ Talks with Young 
People about the Wonders of the Heavens. By 
Sir ROBERT SfAWKLL BALL, LL.D., F.RB.S.,, 
F.B.a.8, Illustrated, 


Cheap SEL cloth, 3s, 6d., or buckram, gilt edges, 5s. 
CASS 'L'S E INE-ART 
Yee e «f ROBINSON CRUSOE. With up- 
wards of 100 Uriginal Illustrations by Walter Paget 


w Ready. Price 8s. 


CASSE LL's. MAGAZINE. Yearly 


Volume. With upwards of 1,250 Original 


Illustrations. 
Ready. Price 7s. 6d, 

QUIVER, THE. Yearly Volume, With 
about 900 Original Illustrations aud Coloured 
Picture for froutispivce. 

Now Ready. Price 8s, 
CHUMS. Yearly Volume. With 12 


Coloured Plates and upwards of 1,000 Illastra- 
Lions, 


Now Ready. Boards, 3s, 6d , cloth gilt, 5e. 
LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME. With 6 Fall-Page Coloured Plates and 
numerous other Illustratious, 


<_ oo aa NEW WORK, 
y. 128 pages, cloth, Is. 
THE “DICTIONARY of DAINTY 
BREAKFASTS, By PHYLLIS BROWNE, Witn 
an Introduction by ‘‘A MERE MAN.” 


Now Ready. 489 pages, limp cloth, 1s. 
A YEAR'S COOKERY. Giving Dishes 


for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner for ev iy 
day in the year, with Practical Iostructions fu~ 
their Preparation. and a Specta! Section on Foud 
for Invalids, By PHYLLIS BROWNE. 


Now Ready. 32) pages. limp cloth, 1s. 


COOKERY for COMMON AILMENTS. 
By A FELLOW Of THE ROYAL ©!LLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and PHYLLIS BROWNE. 





*.* A Copy of Cassell § Company's ILLUSTRATED LIST of VOLUMES suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAWS GIFTS wll b> sent 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LtTp., LONDON, PARIS, 


post-free on application. 


New YORK, AND M2:LBOURNE. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 5s. 


THE YOUNG PRINCESS 
FAIRY BOOK. 


Containing several Wonderful Stories for the 
Young Folks. By CASTELL COATES, With 
Illustrations from designs by the Author. 


A CHARMING PRESENT FOR THE CHILDREN, 
In medium long 8vo, cloth, fully Illustrated, price 5s, 


LESSONS in LINE for 
LITTLE LEARNERS. 


Songs by A. H. 8. Music by Geoffrey Ryley. 
Pictures by Evelyn Beale. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 6a. 
OLD ENGLISH 
SOCIAL LIFE, 


as Told LA the Posie Register. By T. F. 
THISELTON DYER, M.A. Uxon., Author of 
** Church Lore Gleanings. a 


“Mr, Thiselton Dyer’s book is instructive and 
entertaining. He has a wide acquaintance with 
registers, and draws upon them for facts concerning 
parish life, the relations of , arsun and people, super- 
atitions, parish scandals and punishments, marriage, 
death, and strange customs, and natural events. 
The result is an entertaining volume of small facts 
and curious diction,’’— Academy. 





THE EUROPEAN FOLK TALE 
S@RTES. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 38, 6d, 


THE SECRETS of the NIGHT, 


and other Esthonian Folk Tales. Translated by 
F. ETHEL HYNAM., Illustrated by H. Oakes- 
Jones. 


NEW NOVEL ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
EAST-END LIFE, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
ALL SORTS and 
CONDITIONS of WOMEN. 


By CHARLES BURT BANKS, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE 


NOW READY. FIFTH THOUSAND, in paper 
cover, price 4d, net, post free, 


A SOUVENIR of the late 
BISHOP WALSHAM HOW. 


Versas written by the late Bishop of Wakefield, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


STRAY VERSES. 


By H, J. 8. BAILEY. 





In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT: 


A Song of Hope. By WILLIAM BEDFORD, 


In feap, 8vo, cloth, with rough edges, price 2s, 6d, 


EDMUND - A Metrical Tale, 


By ALFRED L. CARPENTER. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


S73 : RIL DA, the Arcadia of the Hebrides : 


and Psalms of Life. By WALTER J. MILLER. 


_ The Academy. 
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MESSRS. T. & T. CLARK'S 
LIST. 


The NEW “‘ DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. * 


Edited by JAMPS HASTINGS, D.D Ps 

when completed, the best Biblical wweyclopatin mn Er fin 

—Guardian, (In 4 vola., imp. 8vo, price per vol. i ~ 
holf-morocco, 348. 


RECONCILIATION by INCARNATION. 


By D, W. SIMON, D.D., Pringipal of the United Coll 
Bradford. Just published. e central theme of t is 
book is the Reconciliation of God and Man. that is,  . it 
stated as distinctly as I can state it, of God with man as 
well as of man with God.”—From Author's Preface. 

Un post 8v0, price 78. 6d. 


PROFESSOR W. N. CLARKE’S “OUTLINE 


of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY ” is “a surprise in theological 
literature, au’ it will charm any reader as the simply ex- 
pressed does charm always.”—Expository Times. 

[in post 8vo, price 7 7a. 6d. 


PROFESSOR DILLMANN’S “GENESIS.” 


(Authorised Translation.) ‘The most perfect form of the 
commentariua perpetuua which the nineteenth century hes 
produced.” — Prof. Bupoe, Strassburg. “Forms an ndis- 
pensable basis for all further werhn a on the same subject. *— 
Bookman. [nm 2 vole., 8v0, price 218. 


DR. ADAMSON’S “STUDIES of the MIND 


in CHRIST” is “a book eminently worthy of the ey 
of all who are jatesested in theology.”—Boo “It 
cannot be neglected by any student of this fascinating a 
critical question.”—Church Bells. | Post 8vo, price 4s. 


DR. FORREST’S *“‘ THE CHRIST of HIS- 


TORY and of EXPERIENCE” exhibits “literary and 
theological powers of a high order.and abounds in observa- 
tions and criticisms which conld only have been penned by a 
masculine and fearless, but reverent thinker.”— literature. 
[8v0, price 10s, 6d. 


PRINCIPAL HODGSON’S ‘‘ THEOLOGIA 


PECTORIS: Outlines of Religious Faith and Doctrine 
Founded on Intuition and Experieoce,” is “a timely, use- 
ful, fruitful book.”"—Ezpository Ti “ea, 

[Crown 8¢0, price 3a. 6d. 


PROFESSOR HARRIS’S “GOD the 


CREATOR and LORD of ALL” is “a very honourable and 
abiding piece of work... There has been nothing to compare 
with some of these chapters for a good many years. We 
could wish that our younger ministers would read and re- 
read hooks like these.”—Methodi imes. 

[2 vola., post 8vo, price 168. 


REV. D. SOMERVILLE’S “ST. PAUL’S 


CONCEPTION of CHRIST” is “one of the most solid con- 
tributions that has been made to the study of St. Paul’s 
Epistles for a considerable time.”—Guardian. 

[8v0, price %s. 


PRINCIPAL SALMOND’S “‘ THE CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE of IMMORTALITY ” is “ beyond all 
doubt the one book on the transcendeut subject of which it 
treats.”"— Methodist Times. 

[Third Edition, 8vo, price 14a. 


REV. J. MACPHERSON’S ‘‘ CHRISTIAN 
DOGMATICS.” “We anticipate that the book will 
speedily make its wav into the good graces of students of 
theology. especially those still engaged in class-work.”— 
Crisical Review. [S8vo, price 9+, 


SCHULTZ’S ““OLD TESTAMENT 1HEO- 


LOGY” (Authorised Translation) is** the book,to get, beyond 
all doubt.. ..It is one of the most interesting and readable 
books we have had in our hands for a long time.”— Professor 
A. B. Bauce, D.D. [2 vols., 8v0, 188. net. 


BEYSCHLAG’S “NEW TESTAMENT 


THEOLOGY.” Authorised Translation. 
[2 vola., 8v0, price 188. net. 


WENDT’S *‘ THE TEACHING of JESUS.” 


Dr. R. F. Horton refers to aking “New Testament 
Theology” and Wendt's * *Teaching of Jesus” as “ two in- 
valuable books.” 2 vols., 8vo, price 2le. 


“THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL 


LIBRARY” is “‘a much-needed addition to the theological 
literature of the English-speaking nations.” — Academy. 
Prospectus free on application. 

(7 vols. now ready, 108. 6d. to 128. each, 


“THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL 


COMMENTARY.” “The publication of this series marks 
an epoch in English exegesis.”—British Weekly. Prospectus 
free on application. 

[7 vole. now ready, 88. 6d. to 128. each. 


New Complete Catalogue free on application. 


Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARK, 38, George Street 





ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, PATERNOSTER RO‘, LONDON, E.C, | 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Limrrep. 


FROM WALTER SCOTT’S LIST 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY ROBERT 
BUCHANAN, 


THE NEW ROME: Poems 
and Ballads of cur Empire. By ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. Crown §8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
price 68, 





Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 5s. net. 


BIRDS of the BRITISH ISLES. 


Drawn and Described by JOHN DUNCAN. 

This volume contains about 400 drawings of birds 
by John Duncan, naturalist and artist. e draw- 
ings are accompanied by a concise description of each 
bird, 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., some volumes 6s. 


With a large number ny meme and Diagrams. 
rice 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of 


DIGESTION. By A, LOCKHART GILLESPIE, 
M.D., F.R.C.P, Ed., F.R.S, Ed. 


DEGENERACY: its Causes, Signs, 
and Results. By Prof. EUGENE 8S. TALBOT, 
M.D., Cbicage. With Mastentions, sina 6s, 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 1s. 6d. each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE PRINCIPLES of SUCCESS 


in LITERATURE. By GEORGE HENRY 
LEWES. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
T, SHARPER KNOWLSON, 


THE CONFESSIONS of SAINT 


AUGUSTINE, Edited, with an Introduction, by 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 





Square 8vo, cut and uncut edges, 1s. per volume. 


Also, “‘Gravure”’ Edition, in rich art linen binding, 
each Volume with Portrait or other Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. 


LATEST ADDITION. 


LYRA NICOTIANA: Poems and 


Verses concerning Tobacco. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by WILLIAM G. H UTCHISON. 


THE WORLO’S CREAT NOVELS. 





Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. per vol. 
IMPORTANT NEW ADDITIONS. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER. By 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. With 16 Full-Page 
Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill, and 800 pages 
of Letterpress, set from new type. 


NOTRE DAME. By Victor Hugo. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
New and Cheap Edition in paper cover, price 1s., of 
TOLSTOY’S FAMOUS BOOK, 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. 


CHOICE XMAS GIFT-BOOK, 


Crown 4to, 6s.; ‘* Wedding Present ’’ Edition, 7s. 6d., 
in box; also in limp morocco. 
Entirely New Edition. 12 Full-page Portraits. 
Dedicated to Paderewski. 


THE MUSIC of the POETS: 
a Mnueician’s Birthday Book. Compiled by 
ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 

“ Probably the most handsome and elaborate book 
of the kind ever published.” — Liverpool Post. 








London: WALTER SCOTT, Ltp., 





Paternoster Square, 
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The Best Use to A G 
make of .. 

Is to secure the Best 

possible Christmas 





Che Cimes 


REPRINT OF THE 


“ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA” 


(NINTH EDITION). 





UNABRIDGED AND UNALTERED, 


The Ninth Edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
of which The Times offers its reprint, is universally recognised 
asthe most perfect of works of reference ; completed nearly 
ten years ago, it at once assumed and has firmly retained a 
position of paramountauthority. The Times reprint is in every 
respect the same as the copies already sold at the higher prices : 
it is what booksellers call a new impression, not a changed 
edition. There has been no condensation, no abridgment, 
no omission. Every word, every illustration, every map, 
every element of value is preserved intact; there is not the 
most minute cheapening of the product to offset against the 
remarkable diminution of the price. 


But the order must be 
booked by December 17th, in 
order that the 25 vols. may 
be delivered before Christmas 
Day. 

The Greatest Bargain in 
the World of Bookselling ; the 
great national work for a 
preliminary payment of 


ONE GUINEA 


to be followed by 15 monthly 
payments of One Guinea each. 


OINEA 





ES 











For the convenience of purchasers who have not sufficient shelf-room for 
the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, a compact revolving bookcase has been manu- 
factured, which will be supplied (to purchasers of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
only. it will be sold for £3 in cash, or for three monthly payments of one 


guinea each. 








But it can be recommended only to pur- 


d P bl t £37, and is as sens asa cloth binding can be. 

an a amp @ chasers who feel obliged to take the Encyctorezoia Barranyica in that form or not at 

all. The size and weight of the volumes, and the permanent value of the work, alike 

contalning call for a solid Half-Morocco binding ; and if the price of the Full Morocco is within the 
purchaser's means, it makes a splendid addition to the equipment of a handsome house.} 


A Table of the TarwPwrontaht wT PRIODsS Fok Ex EI 256 wWor.vU0 Mus. 

BS Sufficient provision will be made for the filling of Orders promptly posted either from the United Kingdom or the Colonies ; but applicants who 
Principal hesitate may find that the offer has been withdratcn, or the prices increased, without further notice. 
CASH PAYMENT. 
Contents of the CLOTH BINDING, £16 (the Publishers’ price was £37], AND WITH THE BOOK. 
“Rneyelopadia HALF- MOROCCO, £20 [the Publishers’ price was £45], AND WITH THE BOOK- 
FULL MOROCCO, £27, Full Gilt Edges, 2 sumptuous binding fitted for the richest 


Britannica,” collections [the Publishers’ price was £55], ANU WITH THE BOOKCASE, £30. 
(The cloth binding sold for £16 is of the same quality as that sold by the poses at 


MOnNTHLYTY PAYMENTS. 

(ONE GUINEA to be sent with Order; nothing more to be paid watil the 
25 volumes have been deliver:d, all at one time, to the purchaser.) 

CLOTH BINDING, 16 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINBA each, or with 
Bookcase, 19 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINBA each. 

ALF-MOROCCO BINDING (which we recommend), 20 Monthly Payments of 

me” GUINEA cach, or with the Bookcase, 23 Monthly Payments of 
ONE GUINEA each. 
LL OROCCO BINDING (the very beat binding) 27 Monthly Payments of 

PULL we GUINEA each, or with the Bookcase, 30 Monthly Payments of 
ONE GUINEA each. 





Specimen Pages, Nore.—If the Purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the eash price shown above, he will effect a saving of One Shilling in the Guinea, and no Order Form need be used, 


he Form which follows is for the use of purchasers who prefer to make monthly payments. 





wil) be sent this agreement. 
Post Free, upon (Strike out if Bookcase not desired.) 


“ ; is to be made. Beyond the Lon 
The Times,’ 


I further agree that, if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall bet 


GEN eAnateauehGibiincsiks nteddbesniinninidetedibtieendiaaseetdiendmbanabie 
application os 
~s 0 AC 15 EE (disttntantietesiensatnssssosmadiambundiainiiess 
e Please address the package to ...........--0cccceeccceceee : 
Publisher of If books are ta be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser should) 
on postal district, carriage will be at subscriber's cost. 


Coloured MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—Oxnvrnr Foam. ; 
P| | All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. Hooren.} (Date)...0ccsccccccccccccccccescccccceccocossccscces . 1898, 
ates, and Tue Manacer, “Tue Times,” Pasting House Sauary, Lonpoy, B.C. P : 
§ eth, price 16 guineas, , ’ a ) the 
T enclose One Guinea. ‘ »* : ” Reprint of the Excyctorx xnica (9th Edition) dix alf-Moroceo, price 20 guineas, wo 0, a" 3 
Brief Extracts enclose One Guinea. Please send me “ Tue Times” Reprint of the Excycrorezpia Barrannica (9th Edition) bound in \ Bell Mesccse price 7 ealecan ‘mers lines. § balance 


of which sum I agree to pay you, or anyone you appoint, at the rate of one guinea a month ; my next payment upon delivery of the complete 25 volumes, and my succeeding payments 


from the Work on the corresponding day of each month following. Until such payments are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my property, shail not be disposed of by sale or otherwise, 
. he judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel 


Please also send a Revolving Bookcase, for which I agree to make three further month'y payments of One Guinea each, after the payments for the book are completed. 





add here the name of the “ow company or shipping agent in Londou to whom delivery > ...... — 6... cccccccccceeceeee © cr seeeeeeeneee sense eee acne eee P OEE OEE EERE GHEE EEE EHEE SEER EE EEE ES 














If the reader desires to leave this page uncut, an Order Form, similor to that above printed, may he obtained on opnlication to the publisher of The Vimers, 





uM Residents of the West-end who cannot convenient] visit “The Times” Office ma 
anufacturers, 50, New Bond Street, specimen volumes of “ The Times” Reprint of the E 
may also be se2n, and orders for the volumes and bookcases may be given, at that address. 


ive, at the establishment of messrs. Chappe!’ ” ©o.. Pianoforte 
CyCLOP# DIA BRITAWNICA. 4 Sample oc the Pevoly ng Bcokcas> 
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“OLIPHANT'S LIST. 


lew. 
C'oth extra, price 3s, 6d, 


SELFHOOD and SERVICE: the 


Relation of Christian Personality to Wealth and 
Social Redemption. By DAVID BEATON. 


OLIPHANT SMEATON’S NEW ROMANCE. 
Cloth extra, price 5s,, Illustrated. 


TREASURE CAVE of the 
BLUE MOUNTAINS. By OLIPHANT 
SMEATON, Author of “By Adverse Winds,”’ 
“Allen Ramsay,’ &c, 
“The story is full of life and act'on, and the interest never 


flags for a moment.”— Standard. 
“An Australian story, very well told, with plenty of local 


eolour,.”— Pall Mall Gazette 


Cloth extra, price 3s. éd., with Dlustrations. 


THE MASTER of CRAIGENS. 


By A, D. RITCHIE. 
The Scoteman says: “ It seems to breathe the spirit of the 
countryside, which the author has peopled with the vivid 
creations of his fancy, and it delights the reader alike with its 
imaginative and descriptive power and its undeniable literary 
qualities, w 


"AMOUS SCOTS. 


Price ls. 6d. each Volume; extra gilt, 28, 6d, 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready of 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
By MARGARET MOYES BLACK. 
“Certainly one of the most charming biographies 
we have ever come across, The writer has etyle, 
sympathy, «istinetion, and understanding.” 
Outlook. 
[An amusing Pamphlet, entitled “ HOW CRITICS 
DISAGREE,” in reference to Miss Black's Volume, 
may be had on application to the Publishers. | 
IN THE SAME SERIES, 
POLLOK and AYTOUN, liy Rosatine Masson, 
THOMAS REID. By Prof. A. Camporce Faasen, 
The Scotaman says: “ Professor Campbell Fraser's ‘ Famous 


Beots’ volume on Th mas Reid is one of the most able and 
valuable of an able and valuable series.” 


ves BLACKWOOD GROUP, 
OUGLAS, 
SIR W4LTER SCOTT. By Prof. Sarnrssvry. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Hecrox C. Macrarason, 
ROBERT BURNS. By Gapares Serovun. 
JAMES BOSWELL. By W. Kerrm Leask. 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. By Ociraant Smearon. 
VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 
PRINCIPAL ROBERTSON. By Acunes Gray. 
ADAM SMITH, By Hecrorx ©. Macrnenrson. 
JEFFREY and the EDINBURGH REVIEWERS 
By Sir Huge Giiezeaw Rerp. 


GEORGE BUCHANAN. By Rovext Waciace, MP. 
List of the Series post free on application. 


THE FAR AND NEAR EAST 


EQUATORIAL WEST AFRICA. 
A LIFE for AFRICA: a Biography of 


the Rev. Apotravs CiurMens Goon, Ph.D., 
American Missionary in Equatorial West Africa. 
By ELLEN ©, PARSONS, M.A. With Map and 
22 Llustrations, 3s, 6d. 

KOREAN SKETCHES: a Missionary’s 
Observations in the Hermit Nation, By Rev. 
JAMES 8. GALE, With 19 Illustrations, 3s, 6d, 


THE GIST of JAPAN: the Islands, 
their People, and Missions, By Rev. R. B. PEERY, 
A.M, With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 65s, 


A CYCLE of CATHAY: China, South 
and North. With Personal Reminiscences. By 
Rev. W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Presi- 
dent Emeritus of the Imperial Tungwen College, 
Pekin. Map and numerous Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


FROM FAR FORMOSA: its Island, its 
People, and Missions. By GEORGE LESLIE 
MACKAY, D.D., twenty-three years a Missionary 
in Formosa, Edited by Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, 
Third Edition. With Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Maps. 7s. 6d. 

MODERN PALESTINE; or, the Need of 
a New Crusade. By Rev. JOHN LAMOND, B.D.,, 
Skelmorlie. Second Edition. With 16 L[llustra- 
tions. 2s. 6d, 

PERSIAN LIFE and CUSTOMS. With 
Scenes and Incidents of Residence and Travel in 
the Land of the Lion and the Sun. By 8.G. 
WILSON, M.A, fifteen years a Missiorary in 
Persia, Second Edition, With Mapand I]t. stra- 
tions, 78. 6d. 


OLIPHANT, 


Edinburgh and London 


By Sir Groroe 


ANDERSON & FERRIER, 


; and of any Bockse'ler. 





MACMILLAN & C0’S NEW BOOKS. 


PART II, NOW READY. 


MEMORIALS of the EARL of SELBORNE. Part II. Personal and 


Political, With Two Portraits. Jn 2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s, net. 

Daily News.—** These two further volumes of Lord Selborne’s Autobiography will amply satisfy the 
eager expectation with which most of his surviving contemporaries have awaited tuem...... Lady Sophia 
Paimer has edited it with the same sparing but sufficient annotation and addition of elucidatory letters and 
paper’ which distinguished the first two volumes, and has adced a touching chapter which continues the 


story of a noble life to the end,” 








WITH PORTRAIT, 8vo, 108. NET. 


A MEMOIR of BARON BRAMWELL. By Charles Fairfield. 


Daily News.—“ As bistorical documents the numercus letters of Lord Bramwell, which are published in 
thix volume, »nd which contain bis opinions on politics, law, region, and social questions generally, have 


a real valor.” 





HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in NORTH WALES. By A. G. Bradley. 
With »umerous Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON, Extra crown 


Svo, gilt top, 6s. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ The iliustrations are supplied by Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mr, Haugh Thomson ; 
and it would be very difficult to see bow Messre. Macmillan could improve 80 strong a combination of 
artistic talent ....This book will be invaluable to many a wanderer through the plains and mountains of 


North Wale-.”’ 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOKS, 


Crovu 8vo, sewed, Is, net; cloth, Is, 6d, net. 


A FLEET in BEING. Notes of Two Trips with the Channel 


Squadron, [Ready on Tuesday. 


Thirty-eighth Thousand. Crown S8vo, 68, 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


NEW DECORATED EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. The Astronomer Poet of Persia 
Rendered into English verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Decorated by W. B. Macdcugall. 
Dedicated to the members of the Omar Khaysam Club. An EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 1,000 
Copies. The Decorated Borders have been Engraved on Wood by Octave Lacour, Bound in sateen 
cloth, with Design by W. B. Macdougall. 12s, 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ The artist bas made an atmosphere round the quatrains which adds a glamour of 
its own to the immortal verses,” 


NEW EDITION OF “ CRANFORD.” 
CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. With a Preface by Anne Thackeray 
RITCHIE. With 40 Coloured Illustrations and 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by HUGH THOMSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
Atheneaum,—“ A charming edition of ‘ Cranford.’” 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 


JACK, the GINAT-KILLER. With 16 Full-Page Coloured Illustra- 
tions and 16 Decorated Text Pages, by HUGH THOMSON, In Coloured Pictorial Wrapper, 1s. 
Atheneum.—“ If all Mr. Hugh Thomson’s ‘I)lustrated Fairy Books’ are illustrated in as spirited a 
manner as ‘ Jack, the Giant-Killer,’ they will most certainly be popular, especially with boys.” 
Educational Times.— Perhaps the best litt!e picture-book of the year.” 
Pall moll Gazette.—“ ‘ Jack, the Giant-Killer’ as pictured by this clever artist is like a new story.” 


Critic.—** A very delightful edition.” 
MRS, MOLESWOTH NEW VOLUME, 


THE MAGIC NUTS. By Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations by 


ROSIE M. M. PITMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. 
Literature.—** Will please all who know and + her ‘ Tell Me a Story ’ and * Cuckoo Clock.’...... 
The book is illustrated, delicately and prettily, by Miss Rosie M. M. Pitman.” 


FOR PEGGY’S SAKE. By Mrs. Edwin Hohler, Author of “The 


Green Toby Jug,’’ &c. Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Outlook.—“ A pleasant story for schoolgirls.” 


STORIES from LOWLY LIFE of MICE, DOGS, and OTHER 


ANIMALS. By C. M.DUPPA. With Illustrations by LOUIS WAIN, Pott 4to, 4s, 6d. 
Guardian.—" These charming stories will appeal to all lovers of animals..... The tales have the special 
charm of evident truth, sud we part from our lowly friecds with more regret than we do from more high- 
born heroes and heroines.”’ 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


Atheneum.— We hope that Elizabeth will write more rambling and delightful books.” - — 
Temes.—“ A very bright little book..... Foll of bright glimpses of nature and sprightly criticisms of life. 


In 2 vols,, 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE MEDIEVAL EMPIRE. By Herbert Fisher, Fellow and Tutor 


of New College, Oxford. 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


THE ROGUE’S COMEDY. A Play in Three Acts. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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